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SPAIN AS FOUND. 
PART SECOND AND THE LAST. 


BY CAPTAIN CHARLES STEADMAN,. 


4 pURINS our sojourn in this country 

we had a few days’ leisure, which we 
) improved by making a flying trip to Mad- 
rid; and, as our article would be incomplete 
if the capital were not noticed, we shall 
now communicate to our readers the im- 
pressions made upon our mind by this no- 
ted city. Our visit was necessarily short, 
and we had to keep on the move, note-book 


in hand, to gather the information we 
31 


sought, and are now about to share with 
our friends, 

Madrid, the capital of Spain, as well as 
of a province of the same name, is one of 
the five into which New Castile is divided, 
is in latitude 40 degrees, 24 minutes, 57 sec- 
onds, north, and longitude 3 degrees, 41 
minutes, 51 seconds, west, on the left bank 
of the River Manzanares, an affluent of the 


Tagus, at an altitude of two hundred and 
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forty-five feet above the level. It is near 
the centre of the kingdom, being about 
three hundred miles from the Atlantic, and 
an equal distance from the Mediterranean, 
two hundred and forty miles southwest of 
Bayonne, and three bundred and fifty east- 
northeast of Lisbon. It stands on some 
sandy hillocks, in the midst of an extensive 
lain, bounded to the view on only one side 
y the mountains of Somosierra and Guad- 
arrama. The basin in which it nestles con- 
sists of gypsum, marl, meerschaum, and 
limestone. Owing to its elevation and ex- 
ge the air is extremely subtile and keen. 
he mean temperature in winter is 43 de- 
grees Fahr., though the thermometer fre- 
quently indicates 32 degrees, and under; 
in summer the mean is 76 degrees, while 
during the southwest wind the temperature 
often rises to 90 and even to 105 in the 
shade. These extremes have given rise to 
the adage, “ Zres meses de invierno, y 
nueve del inferno” (three months of winter, 
and nine of hell), and are very prejudicial to 
health, causing pulmonary diseases, which, 
with the convulsive colic, may be called en- 
demic, pas carrying off many victims 
at the beginning of winter, and during the 
long-continued colds of that season; while 
even in the suffocating heat of July and 
August, the breezes from the snow-covered 
Guadarrama often sweep along the streets 
with a death-like chill. The natural insalu- 
brity of the city is enhanced by the want of 
water, and by the neglect of sanitary pre- 
cautions on the part of the inhabitants. 
The form of Madrid is that of a square 
with the corners rounded off. From east 
to west it measures about two thousand 
six hundred and forty — and two thou- 
sand nine hundred and seventy from north 
to south. It is surrounded by a very poor 
wall, and partly built of brick, partly of 
earth, — the house walls in some quarters 
forming part. There are five gates (Puertas) 
whose names indicate their positions, — Al- 
cal, Bilbao, Segoria, Toledo and Atocha, — 
and eleven tillos. Of these sixteen en- 
trances the finest is the Puerta de Alcala, 
which terminates the Ca/le de Alcala, the 
handsomest street in the town. The puerta 
is in the modern Ionic style, with three arch- 
ways, and was erected by Charles II11., in 
1778. The Portillo de San Vicente, erected 
by the same monarch, in 1775, is built of 
Protos granite. The Puerta de Toledo, 
erected in 1813-27, in honor of the restora- 
tion of Ferdinand VII., is a pretentious 
but heavy structure. The city is divided in- 
to ten districts, and consists of five hundred 
and twelve streets with seventy J/asas, large 
and small. The old streets are irregular, 
tortuous, and narrow; but the modern ones, 
especially in the eastern part of the town, 
are handsome. The Calle de Al- 


cala, already mentioned, which connects th 
Prado with the Puerta del Sol, is a very fin 
street, bordered on both sides with acacia 
and containing some elegant buildings ; bu 
its irregularity in point of width and leve 
detracts much from its appearance. Th 
Calle Mayor, De la Montera, Cadaller, 
de Gracia, Hortaleza, Fuencarral, Carrer 
de San Geronimo,and Atocha deserve nc 
tice. The Plaza Mayor is a rectangle o 
about four hundred feet by three hundre 
and six. The houses are uniform in heigh 
and decoration, and have porticos. Her 
the executions and royal-family bull-fight: 
were celebrated, the royal family viewin; 
them from the Panaderia. There is in th+ 
centre a bronze ema statue of Philij 
III., designed by Pantoja, and cast by Juar 
de Bologna, which has been much admired 
The Puerta del Sol, formerly the easterr 
gate and tower of the city, having or 
its front a representation of the sun, is 
now the central plaza, and the favorite 
lounge and place of traffic in the city. I) 
is at the confluence of four importan’ 
streets, and contains only one building wor 
thy of attention, the Casa de Correos. The 
Piasa de las Cortes, so called from the 
house of deputies, is remarkable as contain- 
ing the fine statue of Cervantes, by Sola. 
erected in 1835. The most frequentec 
promenade is the Prado on the east and 
north sides of the city, in length about nine 
thousand six hundred and fifty feet. It was 
planted by the Conde de Aranda in the 
time of Charlies 11]., and laid out by José 
Hermonsilla. It contains some indifferent 
monuments and fountains. On the east 
are the gardens of the Buen Retiro, laid out 
by Olivares ; on the west the Florida, on the 
north the Dedicias, and on the south Cham- 
berri. These are less frequented. 

The city has small architectural preten- 
tions, and is almost wholly without Roman, 
Moorish or Gothic remains. Its most an- 
cient public buildings are in the worst style 
of the Renaissance, and the private houses 
in general are mean and incommodious. 
Like the other towns in Spain, it is dis- 
figured with numerous heavy-looking con- 
vents. There are altogether sixteen crurches 
and sixty-one convents, besides chapels and 
religious retreats that have been put to 
otheruses, The church of Maria dela Almu- 
dena is the tglesta mayor, and the most an- 
cient, having been a Moorish mosque. It is 
smal] and of no merit. Perhaps the finest 
church in Madrid is that of the convent 
(de monjas) of da Encarnacion, in the form 
of a Latin cross and with lonic decorations, 
Its high altar is very fine. The chapel of 
Las Salesas Viejas, a large convent of nuns, 
erected by Barbara, queen of Ferdinand VI., 
as a seminary and retreat for herself, has 
been converted into a church. It is a fine 
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Corinthian structure, and the marbles of 
the high altar are magnificent. The convent 
of San Geronimo, founded by Enrique IV., 
one of the few Gothic specimens, contained 
many marble sepulchres of eminent men, 
which were real, all destroyed by the French, 
with those in the church of San Martin. 
The structures for civil purposes are bet- 
ter; and the Palacio del Congreso de Depu- 
tados, begun in 1813, deserves particular 
mention. The Aduana, erected in 1769, is 
a fine large building in the Calle de Alcala, 
and contains various public offices. The 
barracks of the life guards occupied by 
cavalry is an enormous but tasteless erection 
of the last century. 
ere are two royal residences in the 
city, — the Palacio Real, and the Palacio de 
Buen Retiro. ‘Yhe former is one of the 
largest and finest in Europe. At first sight 
its aspect is very imposing; a closer inspec- 
tion disappoints. It is built on the site of 
the ancient Moorish Alcazar. 
When Charles V. made Madrid 
his residence in 1532, he caused 
the Alcazar to be improved and 
enlarged, the obstructing 
houses to be demolished. Philip 
Il, and the succeeding monarchs 
continued the improvements till 


TROPICAL VEGETATION. 


the whole was destr by fire in 1734. The 
resent edifice was begun in 1738, under 
hilip V., by Sachetti of Turin, and was 
not finished till 1764. the palace of Buen 
Retiro being occupied in the mean time. 
The wings and hanging gardens are still un- 
finished. It is a square of four hundred 


and seventy feet each way, and about one 
hundred teet in height, vaulted throughout. 
The reception room is very magnificent. 
Marbles are used profusely for the floors 
and doorways; and the ceilings were paint- 
ed by Mengs, Antonio Velasquez, Maella, 
Jaquinto, Bayeu, and Tiépolo. This palace 
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contains theBibliotheca de Camara and the 
Armeria Real. The former contains about 
two hundred thousand volumes, and from 
two to three thousand manuscripts. The 
latter, occupying the south fagade, is perhaps 
the finest armory in the world, containing 
numberless weapons, native and foreign, of 
all ages. The royal chapel, though plun- 
dered in 1808 of its fine pictures, is still 
very magnificent. The order is Corinthian, 
and the decorations splendid. The Palacio 
de Buen Retiro exists in a state nearly ap- 
proaching to desolation, the damage done 
by the French never having been entirely 
repaired. The oldest part, built by Olivares 
for Philip 1V., is a large regular square ; but 
subsequent additions and improvements have 
destroyed the harmony of the whole. The 
palaces of the grandees, excepting those 
of the Duque de Liria, the Conde de Al- 
tamira and Don José Salamanca, are not 
remarkable. Those of Alba, Liria and 
Medinaceli contain valuable galleries of 
pictures. 

There are eight theatres, and the Zzatro 
del Principe, erected in 1806, by the archi- 
tect Villanueva, is the most elegant and 
best arranged. The Zeatro del Cruz, erect- 
ed in 1737, by Ribera, and capable of seating 
fifteen hundred persons, is in exceeding] 
bad taste and inconveniently constructed, 
The Raza de Toros, built in 1739, is about 
eleven hundred feet in circumference, and 
can accommodate twelve thousand specta- 
tors ; and the bull-fights are held between 
the months of April and November. One 
of the finest public galleries in the world is 
the Museo de Pinturés in the Prado, —a 
heavy, indifferent building, which contains 
the collections formed by Charles V., Philip 
II., and Philip 1V., and numbered, when we 
visited it, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-three pictures. The specimens of 
Raphael, Titian, Murillo, and especially 
Velasquez, are numerous and remarkable. 

There are sixty public schools of primary 
instruction besides escuelas pias, coleigos, 
and private institutions. Modern education- 
al movements have not left this city unaf- 
fected, and great improvements in this re- 
spect have taken place within the last thirty 
years. Female education is chiefly carried 
on in convents. The university of Alcala, 
founded by Cardinal Ximenes in 1508, was 
transfe in 1836 to Madrid, and has since 
that time undergone much reform and ex- 
tension. In 1845, chairs of medicine, nat- 
ural history and astronomy were added. 
There is a school for the blind, one for 
deat mutes, and schools of engineering, mili- 
tary science, and fine arts. Among educa- 
tional institutions may be reckoned the bo- 
tanical gardens laid out in 1781, the library 
of San Jsidro, which contains about sixty 
thousand volumes, and the museum of nat- 


ural science, formed chiefly under Charle 
III., with several purchased collections aus 
mented by contributions from the Spanis 
Indies. This collection contains the mos 
magnificent crystals of emerald in the worlc 
and fine ores of the precious metals. Th 
principal learned society (Academia) is th 
Royal Spanish Academy, founded in 1713 
for the study and improvement of the Cas 
tilian language. The Academy of Histor; 
possesses a fine collection of coins anc 
medals. There are also academies of nat 
ural science, archzology, fine arts, ecclesi 
astical science, and legislation. Of thes« 
associations we are forced to say that thei) 
projects are much more magnificent thar 
their actual results. 

The hospitals are numerous, the principa 
of which is the General or United Hospital 
a very large building in the Calle de Atocha. 
containing one thousand five hundred anc 
twenty-six beds, and receiving patients ol 
both sexes. There are three foundling hos- 
pitals and two for orphans. The = 
hospital is large and well conducted. It 
occupies the former seminary of the nobility 
in the Plazuela del Seminario. Tiere are 
besides hospitals for the reception of foreign- 
ers and for the natives of several Spanish 
provinces, 

We saw but little of the environs of the 
city. The only attractive points are the roy- 
al villas of La Moncloa on the road to the 
Escurial, near the Manzanares; E/ Pardo, a 
fine hunting seat, restored by Charles III. ; 
and La Vista Alegre.. About three miles 
on the Toledo road are the Caravaucheles, 
two villages which are much resorted to by 
pleasure seekers, The village of Loectes 
has a convent remarkable for a fine col- 
lection of paintings, 

The population of Madrid amounts to a 
little more than two hundred and ten thou- 
sand including the garrison, which number 
is made up of natives of all the Spanish 
provinces, who possess few characteristics 
in common, except their indolence. 

After having spent all the time at our dis- 
posal in the capital we returned to Malaga, 
whence we proceeded without delay to 
Gibraltar. Here a small steamer was placed 
at our disposal to finish our mission. In 
this vessel we steamed across the bay to 
Agesiraz,a Moorish town, which, though 
dilapidated, is weil known on account of its 
position on the western side of the Bay of 
Gibraltar, in sight of the neck on the op- 
posite side. e continued on toward Cape 
Trafalgar, the scene of Nelson’s victory and 
death, which was rounded to proceed to 
Cadiz, where we finally anchored with 
expectation of remaining for a week or ta 
days. During this time we had ample « 

rtunities for seeing the city. Before ley y 
ng we made a flying visit to San Lucar,* * 
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port from which Magellan sailed on the first 
voyage round the world, and also to the 
small town of Palos whence Columbus set 
out to discover a new world. We visited 
the ruins of the convent near by, where, in 
early life, the discoverers of America begged 
for bread and water. The rest of our time, 
not taken up by our business, was spent in 
rambling the city and obtaining 
what information we could of the province 
of which it is the capital. 

Cadiz (Latin Gades) is the capital of the 


Spanish province of the same name, which 
is one of the three into which the ancient 
kingdom of Seville has been divided, and 
lies between 36 degrees, 2 minutes, and 37 
degrees north latitude, and between § degrees, 
6 minutes, and 6 degrees 21 minutes, west 
tongitude. It is bounded on the north b 
Huelva and Seville, east by Malaga, sout 
by the Straits of Gibraltar, and west by the 
Atlantic. The eastern part, intersected by 
numerous sierras which separate it from 
Malaga, is rocky and sterile; the westere 


THE CITY OF SEVILLE. 


part is more level and fertile. The only 
river of any importance in the province is 
the Guadalete, which rises in the Sierra 
Ronda, and falls into the Bay of Cadiz. 
The climate is for the most part mild and 
equable, and epidemics are of less frequent 
occurrence in this than in most of the prov- 
inces of Spain. Its industry is chiefly oc- 
cupied with agricultural produce, such as 
grain, fruits, wine, and olives, and with the 
rearing of horses, asses, mules, and pigs ; 
but in most of the maritime towns there are 
considerable manufactures of coarse linen 
and woollen s. 

. The city is built on the extremity of a 
.ongue of land projecting about five miles into 
sea, in anorthwest direction trom the Isla 


de Leon, seventy miles south of Seville, and 
sixty northwest of Gibraltar. Its geograph- 
ical position is latitude 36 degrees, 31 
minutes, north, and longitude 6 degrees, 
17 minutes, west. The city, which is six 
or seven miles in circumference, is surround- 
ed by a wall with five gates, one of which 
communicates with the isthmus, and is con- 
nected with the mainland by the ancient 
work, the Pueuto do Zuazo. Seen from a 
distance off the coast, it presents a magnifi- 
cent display of snow-white turrets risin 

majestically from the sea; and for the uni- 
formity and elegance of its buildings, it 
must Certainly be ranked as one of the finest 
cities in Spain, although being hemmed in 
on all sides by the sea, its straits and squares 
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are necessarily contracted. Its most char- 
acteristic feature is the marine promenades, 
fringing the city all around between the 
ramparts and the-sea, especially that called 
the Adameda on the eastern side, command- 
ing a view of the shipping in the bay and 
the ports which line the opposite shore. 
The principal square is the Plaza de San 
Antonio, surrounded by handsome houses 
and elegant fagades, the centre pleasantly 
shaded with trees and furnished with numer- 
ous ornamental seats of marble. Communi- 
cating with it is the principal street, in 
which are the exchange, and houses of 
the nobility. The dwellings are generally 
well built, lofty, and have open central 
courts, surmounted by turrets and flat roofs 
in the Moorish style ; but from the continu- 
al decrease of the population, some quarters 
of the city are falling into disrepair. The 
principal public buildings are the two cathe- 
drals (one built in 1597, the other begun in 
1720, but not completed tiil 1840), the /os- 
picts o Casa de Misericordia, adorned with 
a marble portico, and having an interior court 
with Doric colonnades ; the Plaza del Toros, 
or bull-arena, the two theatres, the new 
prison, and the lighthouse of St. Sabastian 
on the western side, rising one hundred and 
seventy-two feet from the rock on which 
it stands. Besides the Hosficio already 
mentioned, which sometimes contains one 
thousand inmates, there are numerous other 
institutions, such as the Hospiciode Mujeres, 
the Casa de Espositos, the admirable Hos- 
picio de San Fuan de Dios for sick men, and 
’ some others. Gratuitious instruction is given 
to more than one thousand children; and 
there are several mathematical and com- 
mercial academies, maintained by different 
commercial corporations. There is also a 
flourishing medical school and an Academia 
de Nobles Artes, founded in 1789, principal- 
ly by the exertions of Governor O’Keilly. 
there are several public libraries attached 
to the educational establishments, but none 
of any note. Cadiz is the see of a bishop, who 
is suffragan to the archbishop of Seville; 
but its chief conventual and monastic in- 
stitution of regulars has been suppressed. 

It has a museum filled up with wretched 
copies of ancient masterpieces ; but in one 
of the chapels is an unfinished picture by 
Murillo, the last effort of his pencil, as he 
met his death by falling from the scaffold 
on which he was painting. 

Its noble bay, more than thirty miles in 
circuit, and almost entirely landlocked by 
the isthmus, and the headlands which lie to 
the northeast, has contributed largely to the 
importance of the city. The outer bay 
stretches from the promontory of Rota to 
the mouth of the Guadalete; and the inner 
bay, closed by the forts of Matagorda and 
Puatales, affords generally good anchorage, 


and contains a harbor formed by a project 
ing mole, where vessels of small burder 
may discharge their cargoes. The entrance 
to the bays is rendered somewhat danger 
ous by the low shelving rocks (Cochinos 
and La Puercas) which encumber the pas- 
sage, and by the shifting banks of mud de. 
posited by the Guadalete and the Rio del 
Santi Petti, On'the mainland at the mouth 
of the Sante Petri is the Caracca, once a 
flourishing naval arsenal and dockyard, but 
now almost deserted. ° 

The commercial greatness of Cadiz has 
long been on the wane. At one time it was 
the great focus of commercial intercourse 
between Spain and the Spanish colonies, 
and from 1720 to 1765 it enjoyed a monopo- 
ly of the traffic with Spanish America, Its 
prosperity began to decline when the trade 
of San Domingo, Cuba, Porto Rico and the 
other islands was opened up to all the ports 
of Spain, and decayed almost entirely in the 
beginning of the present century, when the 
colonies gained their independence. An 
attempt was made by the government in 
1828 to restore its former greatness by mak- 
ing it a free warehousing port; but this 
valuable privilege was withdrawn in 1832, 
and commerce reiapsed in its former de- 
pressed condition. By far the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of its future prosperity, as 
well as in that of other Spanish ports, is 
the oppressive commercial restrictions im- 
posed by the pames on the imports, — 
a policy which throws three-fourths of the 
trade of Spain into the hands of contraban- 
distas (smugglers). 

The principal exports are wine (from 
Xeres) to the amount of thirty thousand 
pipes per annum, brandy, quicksilver, oil, 
provisions, flour, salt, and wool. The im- 

rts consist chiefly of sugar and coffee 
oon the Havannah and Porto Rico, cocoa, 
hemp, flax, linens, dried fish, hides, cotton 
and woollen manufactures, rice, spices, in- 
digo, staves, and timber. The principal 
manufactures are soap, glass, coarse woollen, 
cotton, and silk stuffs,and hats. There are 
some sugar refineries and tanneries. A 
considerable stimulus to industy is given 
by the Sociedad economica de amigos del 
pais, which introduced the cochineal piant, 
and grants medals for improvements in 
manufactures. 

Cadiz is strongly fortified with ramparts 
and bastions crowned by the fort of San 
Sebastian, Santa Catalina, the Muelle de 
Felip, and the Muelle Principale. The 
isthmus is defended by an entrenchment 
called the Cortadura; but the fortifications 
are gradually falling into decay, From its 
almost insular position it enjoys a mild and 


| serene climate, the mean annual temperature 


being about sixty-four degrees Fahrenheit, 
while the mean sumer and winter temper- 
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atures vary only about ten degrees above 
and below that point. From the same cause 
it labors under a great deficiency of water, 
which must be either collected in cisterns 
from the tops of the houses or brought at 
great expense from Santa Maria on the op- 
posite coast. 

From Cadiz our business obliged us to 
go to Seville, and we thePefore steamed up the 
Guadalquiver to that city. We landed in 
the morning of a very warm day, crossed to 
the suburb of Triano, and in the evening 
stood on the site of the Quemadero or burn- 
ing place, which, in the time of the Inquisi- 
tion, was the scene of many a tragical auéo 
da fé. There is a Spanish proverb, we of- 
ten heard, “ Quien no ha vistoa Sevilla no 
ha visto maravilla” (He who has not seen 
Seville has not seen a wonder), and we did 
our best to see the wonder referred to in 
this adage. 

Seville, excepting Granada, is the most 
noted and interesting city in Spain. It is 
the capital of the Andalusian province of 
the same name, and is situated on the left 
bank of the Guadalquiver, sixty-two miles 
north-northeast of Cadiz, and two hundred 
and forty-two soythwest of Madrid. The 
— is bounded on the north by that of 

adajos, northeast that of Cordova, 
southeast and south by those of Malaga 
and Cadiz, and west by that of Huelva. It 
is, in general, a flat country, lying in the 
valley of the Guadalquiver, which traverses 
the province in a very irregular course from 
northeast to southwest; but near its north- 
ern and southern frontiers there are eijeva- 
tions of considerable height. In the north 
are some of the highest summits of the 
Sierra Morena; and in the south part of 
the Sierra of Ronda. Next to the Guadal- 
quiver, the largest river in the province is 
its affluent, the Jenil, which forms the 
boundary between the province and Cor- 
dova. The Guadalquiver also receives from 
the right the Biar and the Cola; from the 
left the Corbones and the Guadaira, besides 
other streams of less importance. The 
mineral resources of the province are con- 
siderable. Coal is obtained in the Sierra 
Morena, marble and limestone in the Sierra 
of Ronda. Iron, silver, lead, and copper al- 
so exist in the country. The soil is ex- 
tremely fertile, and produces all sorts of 
corn, wine, oil, vegetables, oranges, and 
other fruits. Tobacco, hemp, and flax are 
also grown. The climate is very warm and 
genial. The temperature in summer ranges 
from ninety fo one hundred degrees Fahr., 
and in winter is seldom lower than forty- 
eight, so that frost and snow are entirely 
unknown here, which is singular; for in 
the neighboring province of Malaga, we 
have ar ge seen from three to four 
inches snow, which, however, soon 


melted away. These rich and genial re- 
gions, which were considered by the an- 
cients as the seat of the Elysian fields, 
have always offered a strong temptation to 
warlike tribes, and have been but feebly de 
fended against their attacks by the indolent 
and peaceful natives of the soil. Manufac- 
tures are not carried on to any great ex- 
tent, the rich produce of the soil sufficing 
to supply most of the necessaries and some 
of the luxuries of life. Silk fabrics are 
made in the capital; and in addition to 
this, coarse woollen cloth, linen, earthen- 
ware, Cast-iron, soap and brandy are manu- 
factured in the province. Corn, oil, wool, 
fruits and other articles are exported. The 
roads, as in the whole of Andalusia, are 
very bad, being for the most part mere 
mule-tracks. 

Seville, the capital, up to which the Gua- 
dalquiver is navigable by steamers, is circu- 
lar in shape, with a circumference of about 
five miles. It is surrounded with Moorish 
walls, which have fifteen gates and sixty-six 
towers. The portion of the wall near the 
Cordova gate is one of the most perfect 
specimens of fa pia, a sort of hard con- 
crete, formed of mortar, rubble, and stone, 
in existence. These walls, as well as what 
is called the golden tower, from having 
been the place of deposit for the treasures 
of America, are said to be of Roman ori- 
gin, but their structure is undoubtedly 
Moorish. The only real Roman remains in 
the town are two pillars in the Alameda 
Vieja, some sx, ria, or under-ground 
tombs for infants, a subterranean aqueduct, 
and some fragmentary remains. Of Moor- 
ish antiquities there is no lack, for the town 
is indeed more than half Moorish. The 
streets are narrow and crooked, forming a 
labyrinth very difficult for a stranger to find 
his way through; and the houses have open 
court-yards, surrounded by corridors and 
covered in summer with awnings. These 
narrow streets and spacious houses are 
very suitable to the hot weather in the 
warmer months, as they afford some shelter 
and relief from the ravs of the sun, which 
are very oppressive in the wider streets 
and smaller houses that have been con- 
structed in the more modern parts of the 
town. The Alameda Vieja was former] 
the chief public walk. It is planted wit 
elm-trees, and adorned with fountains and 
statues; but now the Paseo de Christina, 
and Las Delicias, a beautiful promenade 
along the river, are more frequented. The 
streets of Sierpe and Francos are also very 
fashionable promenades ; and the Plaza del 
Dugue is used for the same purpose in the 
summer moonlight nights. The principal 
other public squares are the Plaza de Toros, 
— bull-ring, — which accommodates fourteen 
thousand spectators, and the Plaza de la 
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Constitucion, which has a very picturesque 
gg with its Moorish arcades and 
conies. 

The cathedral is one of the largest and 
grandest in Spain. It occupies the site of 
a former mosque, which was demolished in 
1480. The only portions remaining of the 
Moorish edifice are a horseshoe gate and 
the beautiful giralda or beifry, which was 
built in 11 It was originally two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, and was the tower 
from which the muezzin summoned the 
faithful to prayers; but in 1568, an elegant 
belfry was added which raised the height to 
three hundred and fifty. feet. A magnifi- 
cent view is obtained from the summit, 
which is crowned by a vane, consisting of 
a bronze image of “The Faith.” The ca- 


thedral is of the same oblong form that th 
ancient mosque had; and its dimension 
are in length four hundred and thirty-on 
feet, breadth three hundred and fifteer 
height of the Cimédorio, or transept dome 
one hundred and seventy-one. There ar 
seven aisles, the two nearest the walls a 
the sides being divided into chapels. A 
the west end of the central aisle is th 
tomb of Fernando, the son of Christophe 
Columbus, above which is erected, durin; 
Easter week, a large wooden chapel fo 
the reception of the host. The painte 
windows are among the most beautiful i: 
the kingdom, and were mostly done by for 
eign artists in the sixteenth century. / 
rich Doric frontage adorned with preciou: 
marbles leads to the choir, and above it ar 


two organs, one of which has five thousand 
pipes and one hundred and 
ten stops, being fifty more of the latter than 
that of Haarlem, and twenty more than that 
of Rotterdam. In the choir, the stalls, the 
archiepiscopal throne, and the high altar, 
the carvings are most beautiful and elabo- 
rate specimens of artistic skill. Behind 
the high altar is the royal chapel, which 
almost forms a church by itself. It is large 
and gloomy, and contains the tomb of Fer- 
dinand II1., who took the city from the 
Moors. Much superior to this chapel is 
the chapter-house, fifty feet long by thirty- 
four broad. Nothwithstanding the repeat- 
ed spoliations it has suffered, this cathedral 
is a magazine of the fine arts, and contains 
many of the masterpieces of Murillo, and 
many other of the Seville 
school. Its general appearance is a gor- 


geous gloom, quiet and solemn; and as 
we were leaving the rays of the sun falling 
on the cross on the high altar produced an 
indescribably beautiful effect. 

Besides the cathedral, Seville contained 
at one time about one hundred and forty 
churches; but many of these were de- 
stroyed or turned to other uses during the 
French invasion. There are now about 
thirty parish churches, some of which are 
elegant. Among those destroyed by the 
French were the Magdalena, in which Mu- 
rilllo was christened, and Santa Cruz, where ~ 
he was buried. His house still'stands, with 
the room in which he used to paint, as he 
left it. Many also of the numerous con- 
vents that Seville possessed have been sup- 
pressed. Next to the cathedral, however, 
the most interesting and splendid building 
is the Alcasar, or royal palace, which has 
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CUPID IN A LETTER. 


BY JOHN A. PETERS. 


* A TELEGRAM for you, sir.” 

Douglas Browning started up from 
his low seat by the open window, where he 
had been watching the fleecy gray clouds 
floating lazily through a sea of liquid blue, 
and, with a hand that shook in spite of his 
effort to control it, took the despatch the 
hall-boy handed him. Was it ominous of 
evil, that official-looking envelope he held 
in his clasp? Did it presage calamity? 
Did it tell of sickness ? — foreshadow death? 
He was weak and nervous now as a woman. 
In his normal state he feared no evil; he 
was brave and courageous as a warrior; but, 
just recovering from along and protracted 
illness, in which the doctors had given up all 
hope of his recovery, he had no strength to 
combat with the imps of evil in the guise of 
presentiments that seized hold and torment- 
ed him, as he held in his hand the envelope, 
pondering whether to end the terrible sus- 
pense be was in, at once, or defer it a few 
moments ionger. 

The glory had gone from the fair June 
sky ; the gentle breeze that wafted in through 
the open window, and lifted with caressing 
touch the dark rings of hair that lay on his 
speculative forehead, was no longer felt; 
the gay song of the birds was unheard; the 
gleaming waters of the lake that lay likea 
magnified emerald in its setting of green un- 
seen. He only saw that dreaded thing in 
his hand, from which his eye turned ever 
and anon, as if it were the fabled Medusa- 
head; he only heard the mysterious voice 
that whispered in his ear, and made him 
turn white and faint,—the voice that did 
not hint of sickness, but death, death. 

Strange, too, that he should hesitate thus, 
and put off the fatal moment, this man, 
who, thoagh a areamer, a ditterateur, weav- 
ing beautiful, mystic tales for periodicals 
out of all the weird, legendary matter that 
he could collect, was entirely devoid of su- 
perstition, who laughed when anything un- 
real and shadowy was mentioned in his 

resence. But the suspense was proving 
ntolerable ; he must end it, or go distracted 
with the thoughts that crowded into his 
mind fast and terrible, and hinted first at 
one misfortune and then another. He tore 
off the covering, and extracted therefrom 
the slip of paper it contained. His glance 
gathered in one word “dead,” — the word 
80 pregnant with suffering to us all,—and 
with a shudder he let the paper slip from 
his ,hand to the floor as if it were some 


slimy, repulsive reptile that might turn 
sting him. He buried his face in his hi: 
so that he could not see the white s 
traced o’er with black hierogiyphs of 

Was it the noble man he called father 

was dead, the true, loving woman he cz 
mother, or the sweet, gentle girl he cz 
sister? Which one could he best sp; 
He groaned aloud. To part with either 
seemed a cross too heavy to bear in his 
feebled state. 

“God forgive me,” he moaned, “I c 
not be resigned. I could not say ‘it i: 
for the best.’” 

He stooped down, regained the desp 
telegram, and, not daring to hesitate lon 
with a courage born of desperation, dr 
in the few words traced there. A sig 
relief, so intense as to be painful, esca 
his lips. God be praised! Father, mot. 
and sister were alive; not one of the tt 
was dead. He fell on his knees before 
window, and, as a ray of sunlight strear 
in, and made a nimbus of gold about 
dusky head, offered up a prayer of thar 
giving to Him, who had saved him from 
sorrow that would have been his if eithe: 
the three he loved were the dead mentio: 
in the telegram. Then he sank back in’ 
cushioned chair, and, as if he were not: 
isfied, — as if even yet there might be so 
mistake, — read again the following lines: 


is dead. Come 
ou are his heir.” 


“David Brownin 
Grassmere at once. 


Brown and Stafford, the defunct ma 
lawyers, were the names appended. Da 
Browning was a distant relative of his - 
man who had lived out his three-score ye: 
of life — fabulously wealthy, and an « 
bachelor. Douglas had never dreamed 
being his heir. He drew hard his brea 
It was a princely possession left him; Gra 
mere in itself an estate a duke might 
proud of. He was sorry for the old ma 
death, but he was almost a stranger hi 
and so could not mourn him as je my 
have done had he seen more o/ him in | fe 

“Come at once,” the despatch sa 
What time did the next train ieave? 
consulted a time-table, and found that | 
could not leave for three hours yet. So} 
leaned quietly back in his chair, and let h 
eyes wander over the misty hills, drapec 
green, over which the sunlight smiled at 
played. 
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Little Lake, which derived its name from 
alimpid sheet of water near, was a popular 
summer resort. It rested in a valley, in- 
closed by gigantic hills. In its neighbor- 
hood were pleasant drives and walks; a 
Chalybeate spring of some reputation gush- 
ed out clear and sparkling from the bowels 
of the earth ; and there was plenty of hunt- 
ing and fishing; the air was bracing and ex- 
hilarating, with nothing miasmatical in its 
breath, and so healthy were the inhabitants 
of Little Lake that the guests, who whiled 
away the summer days there, believed that 
jt contained the abode of the Goddess Hy- 

ia. 

It was exceedingly quiet there as jet ; the 
season would not attain its hcight till July 
made her debut, when from every quarter of 
the known globe the people would begin to 
come. And it was for that reason,$ when 
recovering from the siege of fever that Leld 
him so long in leash, that Douglas Brown- 
ing took up his quarters there. He had 
been peacefully happy in the rambling old 
building designated by its burly proprietor 
“Lake View.” He had grown to love his 
room, where he spent the majecr part of his 
time, from the window of which a magnifi- 
cent view of the lake and the grand old hills 
that hemmed in the picturesque village on 
every side was obtainable. Here health and 
strength were coming back to him, the Cha- 
lybeate water or the life-giving air was re- 
storing him his former vigor. He had loll- 
ed in his chair, drawn in copious draughts of 
the mountain air, and thought out a story 
that was to add fresh laurels to his name, 
that was to be more talked about, more 
lauded than his previous novel, which had 
been an object of interest to the whole liter- 

world, 

“I wonder,” he mused, “ who will be the 
new occupant of 253? And will he or she 
be as happy as I have been? Ah, me! I’m 
afraid not; and yet I hope my successor 
will be pleased with this pretty, cheerful 
room, and enjoy this scene from the window 
as I have done. Let me see! suppose I 
Say as much on paper, —extend a hearty 
welcome to the new-comer, It is a novel 
idea, and may lend an interest to the apart- 
ment that would otherwise be lacking. I 
care not whether my usurper — for in that 
light he seems to stand to me — be young or 
old, married or single, | trust he-may be 
happy, and I shall tell him so.” 

Suiting the action to his word he drew 
out a sheet of heavy, cream-tinted paper, 
and soon a net-work of black was traced 
thereon, and he had given vent to the fol- 
lowing lines : — 


“I cannot say farewell to this cozy, sunny 
tom, without a word of welcome to its 
uext tenant. Sitting at the window day 


after day, with health and strength coming 
back to me, watching the placid water of the 
lake, the varying tints of the sky, the shad- 
ows fleeing athwart the frowning face of the 
steep, rock-ribbed hills, | have been quiet! 
happy, at peace with myself and the world, 
and it is my earnest wish that whoever takes 
my place, sits in my chair, and watches the 
objects grown so familiar to my eyes, and 
which I have merely hinted of, may have 
this same sweet feeling of content, that it 
may fall — and envelop him like a gar- 
ment, make him feel as if the Maker loved 
and cared for lim. I dread to leave the 
spot around which cling so many tender as- 
sociations, but duty is imperative, and I 
must fain go. Farewell, unknown! If it 
be not too much trouble, and you care to do 
so, drop me a line at ——, where I shall be 
for a while, that I may know whether or 
not the same peaceful feeling steals over 
you that steals over me as | jot down these 
rather singular thoughts. If possible I 
shall return to Little Lake later in the sea- 
son. Once more, farewell. 

“ DOUGLAS BROWNING.” 


He folded the sheet, was about to insert 
it in its envelope, on which was written 
“To the next Tenant of No. 253,” when a 
new idea struck him, which he proceeded to 
act upon instantly. it was to inclose his 
photograph. Utterly free from vanity he 
little thought how attractive was the dark, 
beautiful, Vandyke face that smiled up at 
him as he carelessly shrouded it from view. 
He had acted upon the impulse of the mo- 
ment, and not until he was on the train, 
miles and miles away, did he think of what 
he had done, and term it “a foolish deed.” 
When finished to his satisfaction, he step- 
on to the door, and rang the chambermaid’s 

ll. Katy, a buxom, rosy-cheeked Irish girl, 
answered it. 

“ Katy,” he said kindly, and at the same 
time slipping a bill in her hand the size of 
which astonished her, “ 1 am about to leave. 
I want you to do a favor for me. See this 
letter in my hand. I shall place it back of 
the looking-glass. Call the attention of the 
next person who takes this room toit. Will 
you do so?” 

“Faith an’ I will, sir. Ye may trust me 
that much widout worrying, shure,” replied 
the girl. 

“Thanks, Katy, and good-by. Be sure 
~ treat the new-comer as kindly as you 
have treated me.” 

And Douglas retreated hastily, not caring 
to hear the blessings that Katy was raining 
upon his head, and little dreaming of the 
fruit the letter was one day to bear for Lim. 
Still, as he journeyed onward, his thoughts 
often reverted to room number 253, and he 
wondered who would be installed therein, 
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when, later in the season, he returned, as he 
longed to do, to Little Lake. 

Time and tide wait for no man. The 
days crept on apace, June, with her roses, 
bade farewell to those who loved her; July, 
warm-hearted, flower-crowned, appeared, 
and royally accepted the throne abdicated 
by her fair sister, and reigned a queen. 
The season at Little Lake, opening so aus- 
piciousiy, was growing a very lively one. It 
promised to be the most successful one the 
place had seen for years. The proprietors 
rubbed their hands gleefully, and smiled 
their most genial smiles, as every train that 
came shrieking in disembogued quantities 
of passengers from every quarter of the 
hemisphere. No. 252, although a most 
desirable room, was still vacant. It belong- 
ed, however, to a suzfe that had been en- 
gaged for a week past by one Silas Rayner 
of New York, who was expected with his 
family at any moment. 

One sultry, dusty day, when not a breath 
of air seemed stirring, when every one seem- 
ed uncomfortable and ugiy, and looked pre- 
cisely as one felt, the train due at Little 
Lake at four o’clock in the afternoon, slow- 
ed, stopped at the station on the hill, and 
got rid of its suffering freight of humanity. 
A sorry looking set they were; even the 
Rayners, who prided themselves upon their 
aristocratic appearance, in spite of their 
rich, neat traveling attire, looked shabby 
and forlorn, and not a bit distingué, as they 
alighted weary, warm, with dust-sprinkled 
garments, and cinders in their eyes, from 
the crowded car. The party consisted of 
seven, — Silas Rayner and wife; Lucy, 
their eldest child, who was three-and-twenty ; 
two children, a boy and girl, aged respec- 
tively nine and ten ; a governess ; and maid. 
They hurried into the omnibus awaiting 
them, the ladies screening their faces effect- 
wally in their thick gray veils, and said not 
a word till their goal, the hotel, was gained, 
only the governess, who “never could 
breathe behind a veii,” she said, and whose 
clear gray eyes greedily swept the rugged 
landsdape as the rumbling vehicle rolled 
down a declivity, and entered the valley be- 


w. 

“ What a delightful spot,” she murmured ; 
“it is beautiful beyond words to describe. 
Ah, our pilgrimage is not quite ended yet. 
The horses have commenced to toil up an- 
other hill. I am glaa the hotel is not situ- 
ated on the level. I like to be up high, 
where one can look and breathe!’ I like 
plenty of air.” 

Her musings were checked; Jehu, with a 

nd flourish of the whip, bad reined in his 
jaded, reeking steeds before a low, irregular 
wooden building, painted white,—a mam- 
moth structure, surrounded by wide-spread- 
ing trees of various descriptions, and bear- 


ing on its front the appellation of “L 
View.” They were shown directly to 
rooms prepared for them. 

“ The pleasantest in the house,” comm 
ed the proprietor, who took the pains h 
self to usher them in. 

The question of the rooms was set! 
satisfactorily to all but Miss Rayner. ! 
hesitated between 253 and 254. 

“T am not certain which ot the two roc 
I prefer,” she said. “In some respect 
think 253 would please me; in others :< 
In fact—yes,” to the rubicund, thick 
porter, who stood with a heavy “ Sarato; 
on his shoulder, “you may carry my 
gage into 254. I shall take that room.” 

So all unconscious of what awai 
her in number 253, of the meshes of 
web the three weird sisters were weay 
about her, of the fate they were consigr 
her to, Naomi Stanley, the governess, 
tered the room. The door closed upon | 
and a new chapter in her fresh young 
lay open before her to read and ponder 
on at her leisure. 

She was busy unpacking her mez 
wardrobe, and attending to the childr 
wants till night came, and it was time 
strike a light; then, released from her we 
some duties, she seated herself in the c 
in which Douglas Browning used to sit, : 
as the twilight shadows played about 
watched with semi-anticipative air the 
turesque chiaroscuro of the th®ng be: 
Gayly dressed people were moving to 
fro on the immense piazza ; merry strain 
laughter floated up to the room where 
sat, so interested in the moving crowd 
low that she did not hear the rap on 
door, or see the face that peeped within. 

“ Faix, lady, an’ I thought yees was 
in. Did ye see the letther the foine gi: 
man lift for the nixt tinant?” 

Naomi raised her head, a look of surp 
in her gray eyes. 

“1 do not understand. What letter b 
you reference tu?” 

For all reply Katy put her hand belt 
the mirrer, and brought out the cream-tir 
envelope deposited there, and, while the ; 
erness struck a light, and curiously scan 
the chirography,—at once so fine and 
cided, — quietly left the room. 

The flickering light of the candle sent 
tle shadows trembling over the gir, # 
with letter in hand, stood undecided wet 
to break the seal or not. What myst 
did it contain? An indefinable feeling, a 
the matter it touched upon were of mom 
to her, as if a new and absorbing inte: 
were coming into her uneventfui ‘ife, ct 
over her. She knelt down by the stand 
which the light rested, and broke tlc s 
She was very fair, this governess of 
Rayners. A straight, lissom figure, ‘ull 


na — 
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ful curves, and a face as beautiful as a 
flower ; a rose opening to the June sunshine 
was not sweeter or redder than her small, 
smiling mouth; her eyes were gray, clear, 
luminous, full of sunny gleams; her hair 
was a rich dark-brown, shot through and 
through with golden lights; it fell now in 
soft, undulating waves about her slender 
shape, covering her as with a veil. A love- 
ly, attractive girl, who had barely reached 
her eighteenth year. 

As she took the letter from its receptacle, 
a photograph dropped on the floor. She 
made no motion to pick it up till she had 
read and re-read the words Douglas Brown- 
ing’s hand had penned. How full of mean- 
ing they seemed to her! how sweet the 
blessing they contained! Was it all fancy, 
a = the peace he had invoked fall upon 

er 

She touched the written sheet lovingly, as 
if it were alive, and could fee! her caresses ; 
then she picked up the photograph, feeling 
almost afraid to view it, lest she should be 
disappointed in the face of the man in whom 
che was so deeply interested, 

“If the words came from his heart, and 
he is not a hypocrite, he must have a noble 
face,” she said. “I will at least take a peep 
at it. 

The peep proved to be a long, long look. 
The moments flew by unheeded; she had 
no power to remove her glance from the 
grand, dark face that attracted her so 
strongly. The feeling she felt she could 
not analyze, could not explain; she knew 
not that it would be stronger, more abiding 
than the interest she had previously felt in 
some people; that it was more fervid and 
earnest than friendship, and that it would 
ripen into love, — the love of a lifetime. So 
she studied the clear-cut features, and won- 
dered to what cause the tinge of melancholy 
in the dark eyes, the sadness lurking in the 
corners of the beautiful, beardless lips, 
were attributable. 

“ A face to fascinate, to make women fall 
in Jove with,” she cogitated. “The owner 
must be entirely free trom vanity if he does 


‘not know how pre-eminently handsome he 


is; and I do not think he does, else he 
would never have inclosed the picture in 
the letter he left. If I were a bit suscepti- 
ble, a bit romantic and over-fond of the ex- 
traordinary, I should fall in love with the 
original if I were to meethim. As it is, I 
am perfectly secure, in no manner in dan- 
er. Douglas Browning! a musical name. 
like it. It has a familiar sound, too. 
Ah,” with considerable stress on the excla- 
mation, “it is the name of the author whose 
unique works have been the theme of the 
ailettanti for some time past; and — yes, 
it is tre name of the gentleman who recent- 
ly inherited such an immense property trom 


a relative. What a fortunate personage! 
And to think he should have written and 
given his photograph to a governess! 
Why, it is actually absurd!” 

A ripple of laughter burst from her scar- 
let lips. Miss Rayner, who had knocked at 
the door and entered, heard it, and looked 
the surprise she felt. 

“What pleases you so, Miss Stanley, as 
to provoke such a jubilant laugh ?” 

onfused, the hot blushes of shame com- 
ing and going on her cheeks, the governess 
started up from her recumbent position on 
the flor, the treasures she clutched tightly 
in her hand. 

“I—I— A funny thought, which I 
dare not disclose, came to me, Miss Rayner, 
and I could not control my risibles,” she 
stammered. 

“Indeed? I did not deem you fanciful, 
or given to vulgarisms. That loud laugh, 
to say the least, savored of vulgarity. 
Guard against such immoderate laughter in 
the future. You are altogether too ‘bouyant 
and demonstrative.” 

“T will try to be more careful, and advo- 
cate the #i/ admiraro system hereafter, if 
it please you. Pray, Miss Rayner, what 
can I do for you?” 

“I want you to fasten this jeweled but- 
terfly in my hair, and give the finishing 
touches to the lace at my throat. You have 
more taste than Norine. Come into my 
‘snuggery.’ An owl could not see in this 
semi-darkened room. What ’s that you are 
secreting ?” as Naomi’s hand crept silently 
into her pocket, and deposited there her 
treasures. 

“A bit of paper,” she replied, wishing 
she dare tell the daughter of her employer 
that “ it was none of her business.” 

“ Well, secrete it properly, and give me 
your undivided attention for a while. I 
sha’n’t try to pry into your love affairs.” 

“I have none,” Naomi retorted proudly, 
forgetting her promise of a moment ago. 
“Will you please incline your head a trifle, 
Miss Reyece? Otherwise I am too short 
to fasten the butterfly in your hair. I want 
it to look as if it had settled there itself.” 

“Stand on a stool then. I can’t get 
down on my knees because you are my in- 
ferior in stature.” 

As Naomi obeyed, and the fair, flower- 
like face came close tu her, the serpent envy 
crept into the heart of the arrogant girl 
standing there so impatiently in her rich, 
shining robes of silk, while the costly orna- 
ment was being artistically attached to the 
dark braids of her sumptuous hair. 

How inexpressibly fair and charming the 
girl was, with complexion the color of a 
creamy-tinted magnolia blossom, slightly 
flushed with a delicate pink; a mouth like 
Cupid's bow outlined in vermilion; eyes, 
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clear and innocent in their expression as a 
very child’s; and her hair, which she had 
had no opportunity to gather up and ar- 
range, falling in long, dusky gold waves 
about her pliant, graceful figure. Miss Ray- 


ner, a veg! brunette, the daughter of a 
millionaire, knew that the charms of the 
r, unknown governess overshadowed 
ers completely; that there was a some- 
thing about her — she could not tell what — 
that would attract any man who had not the 


heart of a stone; and she vowed that she 


should lead almost the life of a recluse 
while they staid at Little Lake. 

As the fairy fingers fluttered butterfly-like 
about her throat, giving little artistic touch- 
es to the yellowed lace, she said in a voice 


she meant to render exultant, — 


“T am so glad that I am tall, You never 


see short women with willowy shapes, and 
they never show off properly and to advan- 
tage their apparel, however costly it may 
happen to be.” 

“Yes,” artlessly admitted Naomi, “ tall 
women are always the showiest; still, I no- 


tice that the opposite sex often pass them 


by, and fasten their admiration upon small- 
er, less majestic creatures. I myself am 
glad that I am not undersized. I am of the 
average height, and, standing by a figure 
less imposing than yours, would not look a 
bit diminutive.” 

“Perchance not. Stand off, and te!] me 
truthfully how I look. Don’t prevaricate.” 

She drew up her stately figure, and com- 
placently awaited the decision of the gov- 
erness. She was attired in maize-colored 
silk, with a super-abundance of rare old lace 
at her throat and wrists. Diamonds flashed 
their meretricious splendor on her majestic 
person. They shone in her ears, glittered 
at her throat, and scintillated like so many 
living eyes in the massive bracelets that 
coiled about her sy rounded arms. 
Naomi spoke the truth when she said, — 

“You are regal enough for a queen, Miss 
Rayner ; you will be much admired.” 

“For my stateliness, for my 
sion, for my diamonds, yes, 1 know all that. 
But, be veracions, am I beautiful?” 

Naomi hesitated; she would not speak 
falsely, and she was afraid her answer might 
mo the imperious daughter of her em- 

oyer. 

“Go on,” the arrogant girl commanded. 
“T bid you speak.” 

Thus commanded, the governess said, — 

“You are a grand-looking woman with the 
air distinguéd, that goes so much farther 
than mere beauty. No-o, you are not strict- 
ly beautiful, but at times you are hand- 
some.” 

“ Thank you,” in her driest tone, a frown 
depending on her brow, a similar frown in 
her brilliant dark eyes. “ You have spoken 


as you believe, truthfully, done as I bid yo 
therefore I am notangry. No,” sotto vo 
“you are right. My nose is slightly aqu 
line, my mouth somewhat too large, and 
— She stopped abruptly, wheeled abot 
and, “ Do you call yourself beautiful, Mi: 
Stanley ?” she asked. 

A long pause ensued, which the interloc 
tor was forced to break herself. 

“ Attend to me, Miss Stanley. You ci 


twist up your hair a moment or two henc 


Give me an opinion of your own looks, ai 


be as truthful as you were in my case.” 
“1I—I am afraid 1 offended you by n 
plain speaking, Miss Rayner.” 
“ Nay, I do not like a parasite. Pr 
ceed!” 


Coiling and uncoiling the spiral ringle 


dropping over her blushing face, Naor 
complied. 

“ At the risk of being termed exceeding 
vain and silly, I speak. Yes, I am sure 
it; I am beautiful.” 

“You are a little fool,” she hissed, ¢€ 


raged at her truthful reply. “ You err egi 


griously if you consider yourself even prett 
You are passably good-looking, that 's 4 
and you are sadly wanting in style.” 

In no wise vexed, Naomi replied, — 

“ You solicited my opinion, and I gave 
It does not alter the truth. People’s tast: 
differ.” 


“Yes, materially. I would be the ‘cyn 
sure of all eyes’ where you would be whol 
overlooked. You are at liberty to retire 
your apartment when you choose; I ha 
no further need of you.’ 

With a bow Naomi withdrew, and, wh 
Lucy Rayner talked and flirted in the p; 
lors below in the most approved style, s| 
sat by the window, in the chair in whi 
Douglas loved to sit, studied the dar 
noble face on the card, and wove out of h 
fancies a bright, glowing dream. She h: 
made up her mind to drop a line to Doug! 
Browning, — merely to assure him that s) 
was happy in the room so dear to him, n 
to enlighten him in any manner as to h 
history, her occupation,.or her name. Th 
was out of courtesy to him, nothing els 
Yes, tomorrow when the sunlight flood 
the room, when a view of the diversifir 
landscape was discernible, she would indi 
areply. Not now, by the flaring light of 
solitary candle, that had net the power 
chase away the black shadows tenanti: 
every nook and corner of the room, cou 
she trust herself to do so. 

That night the dark, Moorish face of tl 
man visited her in her dreams; the gre 
dark eyes so full of mesmeric power look 
upon her with love; she awoke thinking h: 
hand was clasped in his. 

Ashamed of the dream, she sprang u 
dressed herself, and indulged in a long rar 
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ble The sun was flashing his rays upon 
the lake, lighting up the waters with irrides- 
cent splendor as she drew near it. A float- 
ing mass of lily-pads, out of which a few un- 
sullied blossoms reared their heads, attract- 


ed her attention. If vy she could reach 

them! They lay but a few feet from the 

shore, and perhaps with a long stick she 

would be able to draw them to her. She at- 

tempted to do so, but failed. Disappointed, 

she drew back, and mournfu rd regarded the 
r 


spotless lotus blooms, rising from the midst 


of the waters like so many sweet water- 
nymphs. 

“It ’s too bad,” she murmured; “they 
are out of my reach as the pes were out 
of the fox’s in AZsop’s fable; and, like the 
fox, I am tempted to cry ‘Sonr grapes! sour 

grapes 

“1 do not believe 1 would do that, made- 
moiselle ; for, if you are so anxious to pro- 
cure the flowers which the Egyptians have 
consecrated to sun, I can assist you most 
effectively.” 

Naomi turned around, and looked at the 
speaker much as a startled fawn might look 
at a hunter when taking deliberate aim at 
its most vital part. 

He was a man of forty; a man of marble 
he seemed to the girl, so grave and pale and 
rigid were his features. His face was as 
unreadable as a sphinx’s, but handsome be- 
yond words to tell; handsomer than, if not 
not so attractive as, the pictured face she 
had locked in her trunk. A _ well-shaped 
head covered thickly with brown hair, a few 
silver threads showing above the temples, 
where sorrow had written her tale in cab- 
alistical characters as undefinable as the 
archives of the Pharaohs; brown eyes in 
which there was no trace of tenderness, fu! 
of a misty splendor; a luxuriant brown 

_ beard, which concealed a mouth, clear-cut 
as a god’s, and firm as fate itself; his figure 
was granitic; his bearing a king might envy. 

In no wise timid, his commanding pres- 
ence awed Naomi, and, blushing as Aurora’s 
self, she stood, aot venturing to speak a 
word. 

The blue waves rolled gently on; the 
white biooms rested placidly on the bosom 
of the lake. The gentleman did not break 
the silence, and it was oppressive for Nao- 
mi to bear. She said softly, — 

“1 was not aware that I was uttering my 
thoughts aloud, or that any one was near. 
However, if it is not too much trouble, and 
you will be so kind, it would please me 
greatly to have a few of those lovely blos- 
soms in my hand, to inhale their lovely fra- 
grance. I am certain that I should not cr7 
‘sour grapes’ then.” 

The merest semblance of a smile dawned 
on his lips; his features relaxed until he 
did not seem quite so rigid, so much like a 


marble man. A yl gray boulder jutted 
out from the bank oe the lake, a 
crooked willow dropping its silver-green hair 
over it. He motioned her to be seated 
thereon, observing that she could watch the 
progress he made toward getting the lilies. 
She sank on the seat indicated, over which 
a species of mottled moss ran, making a 
charming picture with her flushed face and 
disheveled, cloudy-gold hair, her “gypsy” 
lying at her feet, A soft crimson shawl 


trailed over her lap, and lay like a wave of 
blood on the gray, sandy shore. Was the 


picture unappreciated by the man near? 
Apparently. His cool glance ran over her 
critically, then withdrew, and he proceeded 


leisurely so leisurely that the fair girl 
watching him was in a fever of impatience 


—to accomplish what he had promised. 


He balanced himself on a rock, lapped by 
the blue waters, and stretched out the lon 

le he had found, with a crook at the end. 

t caught around the nest of pads, uprooted 

them, and he hauled in to the shore a num- 


ber of sweet-scented lilies, all dripping with 


the water of the lake, He shook off the 
drops adhering to them, arranged them 
carelessly, and to his satisfaction, then pre- 
sented them to the bare-headed girl, whose 
rebellious hair was tumbling about her in 
curly disorder, She started to her feet, 
dropped her shawl to the ground in her 
trepidation, and left it lying there by the 
side of her gypsy; then to her mortification 
lost one of the lilies. . 

“Dear me!” she ejaculated, as he re- 
stored the gypsy, but kept possession of the 
shawl and hly, “how awkward Iam. | am 
putting you to a great deal of trouble. How 


lovely the blossoms are,” burying her face 
deep in the fragrant petals. wk rain of 


thanks for your kindness in obtaining them 
for me.” 

“I found it a pleasure, inasmuch as they 
are so thoroughly appreciated by you,” he re- 
turned politely. “I shall keep this one as 
a souvenir of my success. To my knowl 
edge I have n't exerted myself before for 
years for any lady, so the scene will bea 
memorable one to me, — one that will stay 

reen in my memory for many and many a 
ay. You ’ve no objection, | hope?” 

“ Certainly not, and,” slowly, “ If 1 should 

interpose one I ’m afraid it would produce 
no effect. No,” reading him as if she were 
well learned in physiognomy, “ you would 
be courteous under all circumstances, but 
ou would never put yourself to much troub- 
e for any lady, arguing—not wisely, per- 
haps — that she was not worthy of it. A 
7 carpet knight you would personate, 
sir. 


sarcastically it seemed to 
aomi. 
“You are well skilled in physiognomical 
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induction, I see. Assuredly I shall not try 
to undeceive you.” 

“Nay, it would prove a fruitless task. 
‘Let me relieve you of my shawl. It is time 
I was back to the hotel. Good-morning.” 

“I will accompany you there, if you will 
allow me. I am stopping at Lake View.” 

There was nothing prudish about Naomi. 
He had been of assistance to her; she was 
sure he was a gentleman, sans peur et sans 
reproche ; and she could frame no sensible 
objection to his proposal. So she walked 
by the side of the aristocratic man, twisting 
up her redundant hair, drinking in occasion- 
ally the sweet breath of the lilies, and talk- 
ing unaffectedly, and in an intelligent way 
that charmed her companion. 

As they neared the hotel, he said, — 

“ Pardon me, but I am anxious to know 
the fate of the flowers. The iotus was ip- 
woven in the head-dress of Osiris, you know. 
Perchauce you ’ll wear them to the ‘grand 
hop ’ tonight?” 

“ Hardly, sir. It is not likely I shall at- 
tend.” 

“Not attend?” in unaffected astonish- 
ment. “It is not possible that so young a 
lady is averse to amusement, that she taboos 
balls, is not a disciple of Terpsichore ?” 

In no wise discomfited, Naomi made re- 

ly, — 
No; I epee appreciate the god- 
dess. I love music, dancing, amusement of 
all kinds. You mistake. I am not a fash- 
ionable lady ; I am only a governess.” 

“And on that account you are foolish 
enough to absent yourself from all public 
entertainments ? That is vain-glorious pride, 
methinks.” 

“Nay, you mistake again. All here are 
strangers to me except the family in whose 
employ Iam. I may look in at the window, 
i watch the devotees of Terpsichore float 
airily around to the measures of the tune, or 
I may even venture inside to chaperon my 
little pupi! ; but, acquainted with nobody, 
how can I dance, even if I long to?” 

“Poor little governess! What a quanda- 
ry she is in, What a selfish, cold-blooded 
family it is in which she pursues her ardu- 
‘bus avocation.” 

“ Not unnaturally so,” interposed Naomi. 
“Has your education been so sadly neglect- 
ed that you are not aware what a bridgeless 
chasm separates the patrician from the ple- 
beian? governess cannot expect to figure 
in the same bright scenes that the daughter 
of her employer does.” 

“ Nonsense! I recognize no such law. A 
true lady, holding any position in life, I care 
not how humble, is as much to be honored 
as a queen. I ’ll promise that you shall 
dance, and not lack for partners if you ’Il at- 
tend. I have n’t been on the floor for five 
years, still, if you ll do me the honor, I ’Il 


lead you through the mazes of a quadrille, or 
even whirl you around in an intoxicating 
waltz.” 

Was he in earnest? or was he simpl 
making sport of her? She could not tell, 
There was no enthusiasm to his tone; his 
face did not light up aparticle. She paused; 
an uneasy sensation stole over her. She 
had been conversing familiarly with this 
man, as if he were an old friend, whereas 
he was a total stranger. 

Did he read her confusion aright? 

“ Pardon me,” he said, “I have been over- 
bold. I forgot we were n t acquaintances, 
— were not familiar even with one’s names. 
I am Vane Grafton.” 

“ Vane Grafton, the sculptor ?” 

“The same. You know me by reputa- 
tion ; hence you will not be afraid of me.” 

“That does not follow. I—I ought to 
be more afraid of you than ever. You are 
such a lion.” 

“Well, I am not a rapacious one, and 
shall not eat you, shall not even show my 
teeth. May I ask what you are called?” as 
they gained the hotel, and Naomi stood at 
the foot of the steps, rasping off the slight 
incrustation from the soles of her shoes. 

“ Naomi Stanley. Good-morning, sir.” 

He bowed, and called after her as she ran 
lightly up the steps, — 

“Don’t exclude yourself unnecessaril 
from the ball-room this evening. I shall 
look for you.” 

But the girl did not commit herself. She 
tripped up to her room, her shaw! trailing 
over her shoulder, the odoriferous water-lilies 
in her hand. 

It was nearly noon when she found time 
to answer Douglas Browning’s letter. She 
was not a bit communicative. She simply 
expressed herself as satisfied with her room, 
and the surroundings of Lite Lake, thanked . 
him for his good wishes, and signed herself 
“ Naomi.” 

She had drawn her chair up to the open 
window, and indited the brief epistle by let- 
ting the paper rest on a book she held on 
her knee, a frequent habit of her when in- 
dulging in epistolary correspondence. She 
was bout to direct the envelope, when a 
= of wind swept along the piazza, assailed 

er window, and took with it the envelope 
addressed to “ Room No. 253,” which had 
been lying on the sill. With an exclama- 
tion of regret she saw it flutter to the broad 
iazza below. Somehow, she dreaded to 
~ even so much as a scrap of paper bear- 
ing the penmanship of the unknown. A 
hasty glance assured her that the piazza 
was not densely peopled, and, forgetful of 
her loosened hair, she ran down the steps 
to secure it ere it was irrevocably lost to 
her. She had barely passed out of her 
room, when the door opening into Lucy 
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Rayner’s was opened, and Lucy herself stole 
in. Undoubtedly she expected to find Nao- 
mi there. Not seeing her, it was natural 
with her Paul-Pry disposition to glance 
about her. Her eyes encountered writing 
materials in disarray, two sheets of paper 
with writing thereon, and aphotograph. She 
rapidly perused them, then glanced at the 
face which had so attracted Naomi. “ Won- 
derfully handsome,” she termed it, but it 
was not the style of beauty that attracted 
her most; yet, as she critically surveyed it, 
a plot entered her head that she meant to 
carry out if a possible thing. Afraid she 
might be discovered there, she vanished in- 
to her own apartment to think how best to 
execute the plan she had just formed. 
Glancing mechanically out of the window 
she saw what seemed to her a singular 
spectacle. Vane Grafton, indolently inclined 
Vane Grafton, who bore the sodbriguet of 
“the marole man ” in the circle in which he 
moved, was running, actually running down 
the hill in pursuit of a flying something that 
might or might not be a white dove; and, 
standing on the piazza, anxiously regarding 
his progress, with loose, wind-Llown hair, 
and cheeks the hue of a wild red rose, was 
Naomi, so lovely in her excitement that the 
envious watcher could have struck her had 
she been near. 

“The little jade,” she muttered, “I wish 
she had never been engaged as the child- 
ren’s governess. She knows too well how 
pretty she is, and is striving to win admira- 
tion now by her notorious conduct. The 
most eligible Jarti cf the season, whom 
eet girl in our set has angled for unsuc- 
cessfully, a man as cold and attractive as 
the marvelous pieces of statuary he sculp- 
tures out, and possessing no more of a heart, 
who takes no notice of womankind what- 
ever, is positively in pursuit of something 
that artful little huzzy has purposely drop- 
ped ; and bare-headed, too, at that!” 

Chagrined, angry, that the only man in 
whom she had ever been deeply interested, 
should be attracted by a working-girl, and 
humor her whim, Miss Rayner almost for- 
got the plot she had been concocting in ref- 
erence to Douglas Browning. She had 
mever mec him, but she knew him by repu- 
tation, and had read several of his books. 
She had heard of his accession of property, 
too; and, as the man she might have loved 
was indifferent to her, she determined to en- 
snare the author, who was as famous in his 
way as Vane Grafton, and fully his equal in 
wealth. 

“Fate is against me,” she muttered sav- 
agely, ‘ otherwise I should have taken pos- 
session of 253 when | deliberated which 
room pleased me most. Naomi shall vacate 
at cnce, and I shall be instated there against 
his coming, for, if he is so delighted with 

4 


the place as he confesses, he will be sure to 
return, and he will be strongly interested in 
the tenant of room 253. Naomi! How 
lucky I have two names, Lucy Naomi, al- 
though heretofore I have detested that old- 
fashioned Bible name with all my heart. Lucy 
is bad enough, so silly and simple that it 
would suit any ignorant school-girl; and for 
so queenly and self-contained a creature as 
myself itis absurd! Henceforth I shall be 
called Naomi. £ fassant, that was a pret- 
tily worded missive I read, and signed ‘ Na 
omi.’ I never noticed her calligraphy be- 
fore. It favors mine decidedly, although 
she is the better calligraphist of the two. 
Mine has a more masculine look. Ha!” 
with a start, “Vane Grafton has secured 
the trophy, is tendering it to Naomi. How 
his eyes devour her!” 

That afternoon Miss Rayner presented 
her petition. She was very sweet and gra- 
cious, so much so that Naomi feared some- 
thing disagreeable was to happen, but she 
was not prepared for the demand made. 

“I want to exchange rooms with you, 
Miss Stanley. The one next to mine is oc- 
cupied by a nurse and a fretful baby. It 
cried all night long, and I never slept a 
wink. Iam very nervous lately, and I can- 
not endure a child’s crying at night. Was 
n’t it the Abbé Core who made this obser- 
vation, ‘I like a child that cries; it is car- 
ried away’? Unfortunately, in a boarding- 
house, such is not the case Of course, it 
makes no difference with you?” 

“Why not, may I ask? Am I devoid of 
nerves? 1 am attached tothis room, and I 
hate terribly to leave it; but if you have set 
your heart upon it, I must perforce give in, 
and take your room. You will be no more 
pleasantly situated here. Instead of one 
baby, there are two, twins, in the room ad- 
joining mine. They annoy me by day as 
well as by night.” 

The latter clause was unheeded by the 
lady. She said, smilingly, — 

“Many thanks. We will have our effects 
moved at once. Oh, my! what lovely water- 
lies nodding in the glass! Where did you 
get them?” 

“ Mr. Grafton got them forme. The lake 
is starred with them.” 

“ Mr. Grafton ?” with a sneer on her lips. 
* Are you on terms of intimacy with him:” 

“] know him slightly. I find him kind 
and agreeable.” 

“Indeed!” with a supercilious toss of 
the head as she turned away. “See that 
you are not foolish enough to give him your 
Leart. He is cold and unfeeling as one of 
his statues. 
least.” 

That night Naomi did not attend the 
grand hop. Rita was not weil, and she had 
to sit with her, and amuse her. Did Vane 
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Grafton miss her? Probably not. He sat 
out on the green, and puffed away at his 
cigar, while the music pulsed, the dancers 
whirled dizzily around, and the constellations 
palpitated in a violet sky. 


The Rayners had been sojourning at Little 
Lake for a week. The season was intense- 
ly gay, and several celebrities were staying 
at Lake View, chief among them being the 
sculptor, Vane Grafton. He paid little or 
no attention to the belles assembled there, 
but whenever the governess sat on the piaz- 
za, or was accoutred for a walk, he was sure 
to join her. Twice, too, he had taken her 
to ride, and mesdames with marriageable 
daughters grew yellow with envy as they no- 
ticed his devotion to the slip of a girl, with 
the innocent gray eyes, and pure, fresh face. 
Lucy, or Naomi as she was.generally, though 
not universally, called now, kept her within 
doors all that she possibly could, and deter- 
mined that her services should be dispensed 
with altogether when they returned to their 

alatial residence on Fifth Avenue. In a 
ever of impatience she watched the arrivals 
every day, hoping to discern the face of 
Douglas Browning ; but he came not. 

One afternoon, when the sun was very 
warm, and the people lolled lazily under the 
trees on the green, and vigorously wielded 
their fans or Panamas, the governess ac- 
companied by the children stole quietly off 
to the woods that lay a short distance from 
the blue lake, whose waters shone as if 
strewn with diamonds. Uader a pyramidal 
cedar, on a lichen-draped rock, around which 
tall ferns nodded and fluttered in the breeze 
their graceful shapes, she seated herself, 
while Robbie and Rita ran about, and 
watched the birds in their leafy coverts, or 

lucked the sweet blue violets that medal- 
ioned the ground. A beautiful spot. The 
trees swayed their green branches in the air, 
the music of hidden cascades came softly to 
her ear. She began to sing an air from the 
“ Prophete,” her face and pose as defined 
against the green swaying limbs as some 

olden-haired saint on the back-ground of a 
painting. 

The children romped, the waterfalls ha- 
haed in the distance, and Naomi sang on 
and on, something sweet and mournful now 
as a miserere; and, all unconscious that he 
was going to meet his fate, but stepping 
softly, and holding back the shaggy, hand- 
some Newfoundiand dog that walked at his 
side, so as not to startle the singer, whose 
sweet, bird-like notes were entrancing him, 
he came, the man whose pictured face Naomi 
had fallen in love with, — Douglas Brown- 
ing. Was it a creature of earth pouring 
forth her sou! in melody? Even so might 
the fabled swan sing its lite away. Was it 
a supernal-voiced dryad who presided over 


_ green wood where he had strayed? 

“ Nonsense!” he cried, with an impatient 
puil at Charon’s collar, “it is some famous 
prima-donna, or some fashionable lady edu- 
cated ina convent. I ’ll take a glimpse.” 

He peered behind the mis-shapen bole of 
a tree, and saw his ideal. He never forgot 
that picture, and he lived to be an old, old 
man. In the depths of a primevai forest, 
on a gigantic rock, a leafy canopy over her, 
sat a girl, a solitary, gray-draped girl, with 
face turned to the east, whence issued the 
sound of falling waters, a girl with the 
sweetest face on which his eyes had ever 
rested. The gray, luminous eyes, the grace- 
ful profile, the flow of gold-brown hair, on 
which a ray of light fell tremulously, and 
the exquisite white hands clasped in her lap. 
Ah, could he ever forget the picture? In- 
deed no! It would stay with him till his 
dying day. The trees were full of stilly, 
subtle psalms; down below, pulsing with 
the syllables of prayer, ran a net-work of 
silver brooks. He stood still, aimost afraid 
to breathe. It seemed sacrilegious to 
watch her when she deemed herseli alone. 
He turned to go away, when, with a “hip! 
hip! hurrah!” a boy bounded in sight, drag- 
ging along at his side a weighty, wild red 
vine. The dog barked, Rita came in view, 
and there was no escape for him, so he 
loosened his hold on Charon, and stepped 
forward to encounter Naomi. 

She sprang from her rocky seat like some 
startled forest-nymph, and—did her eyes 
deceive her?— met the man whose image 
was continually with her. She had been 
thinking of this man, dreaming of him, and, 
when the dog barked and Robbie shouted, 
she awoke to what was passing around her. 
In that shadow-darkened spot she could not 
credit her senses. It was only when he 
spoke that she began to understand he was 
not a myth, a figure she had conjured up. 

“ Pardon me,” he said, in his singularly 
musical, deep voice, “I ’m afraid that 
startled you. Or no,” with a little laugh, 
“it was Charon,—my black dog, Charon, 
I was lost in this strip of wood, and seeking 
a footpath, when a burst of music stole upon 
me with all the subtlety of perfume.” 

“And you thought you had discovered 
Heine’s yellow-tressed Loreley, or some art 
ful siren, whose province it was to lure men 
to destruction. Confess!” she said, with a 
smile that sat bewitchiagly on her lips, 

A comical look crept into his eyes, — eyes 
clear and fathomless as mountain tarns 
He did not dare tell what he thought; if so 
he would have said, “ Nay, no mythical 
— or figure of romance, — but an an- 

el.” 

With his head uncovered, his raven-black 
locks lifted gently from his bronze brow by 
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a —_—- passing breeze, he said, in- 
stea 

“I thought it sounded very sweetly, and 
did not intend compensating you for your 
song by frightening you out ot your wits.” 

“]—I was not much frightened, sir. 
What a magnificent dog! Is he ugly?” she 
asked. 

“Not unless shamefully treated. If not 
impertinent, tell me how you came across 
this secluded spot?” 

“Solely by accident. I was benighted in 
the woods, and strayed upon it. Since then 
I have sought it often. You are the first 
stranger who has confronted me in it.” 

“And I ought to be keel-hauled for my 
impertinence. I ‘Il have to trespass on 
your kindness further, and ask you to pilot 
me out of this ‘contiguity of shade.’ I am 
in a maze of uncertainty as to which direc- 
tion to take.” 

“ Very well, sir; I was about to return to 
the hotel] with the children. When we reach 
the lake you ’ll require no further showing. 
Come, Robbie and Rita, we must be going.” 

“Oh, dear!” sighed Robbie, a chubby, 
sunburnt lad, “I don’t want to go. It is so 
pleasant here. Hear the birds sing! See 
the chipmunks scamper! Why can’t we 
stay?” 

“ No, Robbie,” with a vein of decision un- 
derlying her soft voice, “ we must really go. 
Pick up your trophies at once.” 

So the children gathered up their wild- 
wood treasures, Naomi found the footpath 
| to the beyond, and they 
started on their way. They came presently 
to the lake, sleeping in its inclosure of em- 
erald green. Two or three boats, filled with 

uests from the neighboring hotels, were 

idly drifting on its bosom. On the shore, 
on the identical rock that Naomi had sat 
when the sculptor fished out the lilies, was 
Vane Grafton, emp a | some white blos- 
soms he held in his hand, 

He saw the party,—the governess and 
children, accompanied by a strange man and 
dog. Who was with Naomi? He rose, 
and, with the lilies in his hand, stalked for- 
ward. In the stranger he recognized an ac- 
quaintance,— Douglas Browning. Of all 
men living he dreaded to see this man most 
then. He was handsomer in his way than 
the author, even more famous and sought 
after, but he was afraid that the girl, to 
whom he had given his heart, would find 
him too attractive for her peace of mind. 
His face was impenetrable, however, as he 
greeted him with outstretched hands, and 
nodded a welcome to the governess. 

“You are two old acquaintances ?” he be- 


n. 

Douglas shook his head. 

“ Unfortunately I have not that honor. I 
lost my way ; this lady piloted me out.” 


There was no alternative, so he proceeded 
to give them an introduction. 

“If you have not found out each others’ 
names sams ceremonie, let me present you. 
Mr. Browning, the author, Miss Stanley. 
You ’ve read his Circe, of course, and, like 
most of the readers, pronounced it splen- 
did?” 

A graceful courtesy from the lady, a low, 
deep salaam from the gentleman. The 
sculptor was glad that Naomi did not ex- 
tend her beautiful white hand. 

They walked together to the hotel. The 
band was discoursing lively music in the pa- 
goda on the green. The broad piazza was 
alive with brilliant, well-dressed people. 
All eyes turned to the advancing party, — 
two of the most distinguished men of the 
day, a lovely gray-eyed girl, with whom both 
were conversing earnestly, two children, and 
a great black dog, whose neck was garland. 
ed with part of Robbie’s wild red vine. 

“ Your governess with the two best far- 
tis of the season,” a showily attired lady re- 
marked to Miss Rayner. “Singular how 
she takes! She dresses plainly, and makes 
no effort to attract attention, yet every gen- 
tleman on the piazza would gladly be her es- 
cort. She is not only beautiful, but she is 

erfectly graceful. She looks like some 
air, nimbussed saint now, with the sunlight 
falling on her brown hair, and converting it 
into gold. Douglas Browning must have 
arrived today. My word for it, they will be 
rivals.” 

“ The girl is deep,” sneered Lucy, “ deep- 
er than ! thought her, but two such fastidi- 
ous men as the sculptor and author will not 
be enslaved by her. You know Douglas 
Browning, Jane?” 

“ Quite well, Lucy, — Naomi, I mean.” 
“Introduce me, then, the first favorable 
opportunity you have.” 

“All right,” calmly replied Jane Hurd. 
“He is sauntering in this direction now. 
Mr. Grafton has stopped to bid adieu to the 
fair governess.” 

Yes, he had stayed her as she would have 
entered the hall, and, tendering the lilies he 
~e all the while retained in his clasp, 
said, — 

“ Remember, there is to be a hop:tonight. 
Don’t disappoint me again. Wear some of 
the lilies. Rita, don’t dare to complain of 
being ill tonight.” 

Naomi thankfully accepted the flowers. 

“If nothing happens to prevent, sir, I 
shall attend. If you are really in earnest, 
I witl dance the first set with you.” 

If she could have interpreted his feelings 
for her she would not have been. so natural 
and unembarressed in his presence. She 
knew, or at least such was the report, that 
the current of his life had been disturbed 
by an affaire du ceur ; that. the girl he was 
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to have married died on her wedding day, 
years and years ago; and she thought he 
sought her society because he pitied her, 
wished to bring sunshine into her life. He 
was so grave and cold that she never looked 
upon him as a suitor. She had forgotten 
that beneath a crystaline exterior a Vesuvi- 
us of passion oft-times lurks. 

Meanwhile, Miss Hurd had motioned to 
her side the author, and presented him to 
her dear friend, Miss Naomi Rayner. 

Naomi! That was the name of his un- 
known correspondent. He glanced curious- 
ly at the proud face over which ran a flush 
of red. A consummate actress, she blushed 
like a very school-girl, her eyes artfully 
avoiding his. She seemed literally over- 
whelmed with confusion. Jane Hurd knew 
she was piaying a part, that she had some 
object in view, when she said, — 

“ Be sure you get in the Naomi when ad- 
dressing me.” 

What was her object? The gentleman 
appeared to comprehend. 

“She is the tenant of 253,” he thought. 
“I was in hopes it might prove to be my 
dryad of the wood.” 

Lucy was looking her best. She had on 
a robe of garnet silk, with point de anglen- 
on trimmings. She talked well, was famil- 
jar with Froude and Herbert Spencer, with 
works of art, and Douglas was favorably im- 

ressed. He might have admired her vast- 
y if he had not met his divinity. As it was 
she could never reach his heart. 

“How oppressively warm it is,” Miss 
Hurd presently remarked, as she swayed 
her feathered fan to the right and left. 

“Yes,” assented Lucy, “and I have left 
my fan up-stairs. Jake,” toa hall-boy mov- 
ing across the piazza, “ won’t you go up to 
my room, and get my fan? You ’ll find it on 
the bureau, — the large palm-leaf one.” 

“What is the number, Miss Rayner? J 
have forgotten it.” 

“It is— Never mind,” breaking off in 
embarrassment, “I don’t believe 1 want it. 
Jane, I *l1 borrow yours a moment, as you 
are not using it.” 

“1 hope you are pleased with your room, 
Miss Rayner?” ventured Douglas. “ Has 
it a fine view?” 

“Very fine indeed, sir. 
well pleased with it.” 

She dropped her eyes again, and the au- 
thor was sure that her room was 253. 

So thoroughly did Lucy understand the 
character of the governess, that she knew 
she would suffer torture ere she let the gen- 
tleman learn, without questioning, that she 
it was who received and answered the let- 
ter. By that time she hoped to be betroth- 
ed to him. Evidently he was pleased with 
her, and if Naomi did not encourage Vane 
Grafton’s attentions, if she proved to be be- 


I am remarkably 


witching to Douglas, she would manage in 
some way to send her adrift. She should 
not entice both men away from her with her 
innocent, baby tace. 

The band had been playing some time 
that night before the governess bad chanced 
to go down-stairs. She was lovely as some 
sun-kissed lily. She was clothed in pure 
white material, thin and fleecy as a cloud, 
Not a single dash of color anywhere. At 
her throat and waist were water-lilies, and 
one half-opened bud was fastened in the 
sumptuous masses of her fair hair, droop- 
ing down till it kissed the white neck. As 
she entered the ball-room, leaning on the 
arm of Vane Grafton, who was superlative- 
ly happy because she wore his colors, a mur- 
mur of admiration ran around. 

“ An Undine,” said a gentleman in Doug- 
las Browning’s ear. 

He answered not, but whispered to him- 
self below his breath, — 

“ Nay, a water-lily made human.” 

Had the breath of life been breathed into 
that sod disant marble man, warming him up, 
and arousing him to something like enthu- 
siasm? Such was the nonsensical question 
going the rounds. What manner of girl 
was this who had wrought in him this won- 
drous change, made him to doff his mantle 
of impenetrability, and become, for the time 
being, all animation? It was years and 
years surely since he had gone through the 
intricacies of a quadrilie. She was surpass- 
ingly fair, granted ; but there were other wo- 
men just as fair, fairer even, at whom he 
had never deigned a second glance. 

Lucy was resplendent in maize colored 
satin and opals, that refracted every spark 
of light. She was led out by Mr. Browning, 
and found herself vés-a-vis to the couple, up- 
on whom so many eyes were riveted. When 
the music ceased, and her partner conduct- 
ed her to a seat, she said, in her most enthu- 
siastic way, — 

“Is n’t she lovely?” 

“Who?” he asked carelessly, well aware 
of whom she was speaking. 

“Miss Stanley. And she is quite as ami- 
able as she is pretty. She is the children’s 
governess, you know, She has succeeded 
where so many have signally failed. Do 1 
speak in enigmas? I mean —that is, I have 
every reason to believe —she 1s engaged to 
Vane Grafton.” 

“ It certainly looks so,” he replied calmly. 

And Lacy’s heart beat triumphantly, aver- 
ring from his assumed indifference that he 
had no interest in the matter. 

But he was far from being indifferent. 
She was his ideal, his one fair woman, and, 
even at this early stage, he longed, oh, how 
ardently he longed to tell her so! When 
his hand came in contact with hers he trem- 
bled. He could not tell that she was affect- 
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ed in the same way. When he looked at 
her his eyes were full of passion. She veil- 
ed hers so suddenly whenever she encoun- 
tered his glance that he could not sce the 
passion he had aroused. 

His interest in her did not die away. It 
grew as the days went on. If only she did 
not love Vane Grafton! 

One day in passing through the wall, he 
accidentally came across Katy, the chamber- 
maid. She was delighted to see him, and 
he stopped to address a few kind words to 
her. 

“ By the ny Katy,” he said, “I hope 
you have been kind to the lodger in 253?” 

Katy elevated her refrousse nose a trifle 
higher than nature intended. 

“Shure, an’ it ’s niver a bit use to try. 
Bedad, an’ she ’s the divil’s own temper, 
beggin’ your pardon, she has.” 

“Why, Katy, how can you say so?” he 
said rebukingly; “she is every inch a lady.” 

“ Niver a bit like the angel who ’s got 
your letther,” she replied. 

And Katy went on with the story that so 
interested the gentleman that more than 
one, in passing, wondered what they were 
talking about. He went away with a smile, 
leaving Katy five dollars richer than when 
he met her. 

He went out on the lawn, whistling a little 
Scotch air, all redolent of love. Could he 
win the girl he loved? Or was she engaged 
to Grafton? She certainly enjoyed his soci- 
ety, but why had he left Lake View so 
abruptly that morning? Were they en- 

ged? He cast a sweeping glance around 
fi . On one of the rustic benches sat the 
governess, upon whom his thoughts were 
centred. A little farther on Rita and Rob- 
bie were engaged in a game of croquet. 
He approached the bench quietly. She did 
not look up. She was employed in the 
mysteries of that science termed paradoxi- 
cally by the feminine sex plain needle-work. 
Douglas had never seen her fair face wear 
so sad alook. He did not know that the 
night before Vane had avowed his love. 

he was standing on the extreme end ot 
the piazza among the shadows, wlen he had 
joined her, and she had no power to check 
the torrent of words that fell from his lips. 

“ Naomi,” he had said, “I love you; give 
me but one word of hope.” 

And when she had sadly repiied that she 
could not do so, tnat she did not love him, 
he had dropped his head on his hands, and 
moaned aloud. 

“OQ Naomi!” he had cried, “how can I 
give youup? Years ago, when I was very 
young, I was engaged to a girl who died on 

er bridal day. I thought I loved her; but 
the feeling 1 bear you is stronger, deeper 
still! Is there no hope?” 

And, to show him how useless was his 


pleading, to let him know that she herself 
suffered as she believed from unrequited af- 
fection, she confessed her love for another. 
And he had bidden her adieu, and gone 
away. 

Naomi?” 

Who spoke her name? She erected her 
head as a bird might have done, her fingers 
pausing in their work. 

“ Ah!” he said mischievously, “I have 
found you out, although Miss Rayner led 
me to believe that she was the recipient of 
my letter. Naomi,” seating himself by her 
side, “I have a strange tale to unfold to 
you. First, though, assure me that you are 
not the promised wife of Vane Grafton.” 

Naomi drew herself proudly away from 
him. 

“By what right do you address me 
thus ?” 

“By the right of a man that loves, who 
loves you with all his heart, who has loved 
you since the first morning he peeped be- 
hind the tree, and saw you sitting on a rock 
singing to the dryads of the wood. It is 
but a short time ago, not quite two months, 
but I know my own heart thoroughly, — 
know that you will always reign therein as 
mistress. Am I to be doomed to a life of 
despair? Can you not learn to love me?” 

“I have learned to love you already,” she 
answered, with averted face. “I was afraid 
Miss Rayner was your ideal.’ 

He laughed aloud, and wished he was not 
making love in so public a place, so that he 
might hold in his the fluttering hand, and 
touch his lips to the trembling red ones of 
the girl who did not turn a deaf ear to his 
prayer. He contented himself by watchin 
her lovely face while he explained the dif- 
ference between love and mere admiration. 

When in her room, Naomi had to under- 
go quite a lecture from Miss Rayner. She 
reprimanded her severely. 

“You are a flirt, Miss Stanley,” she jeer- 
ed, “a contemptible flirt, if you are nothing 
worse. What do you suppose such a man 
as Douglas B: owning cares for you? Noth- 
ing whatever. He is simply amusing him- 
self. You are no fit woman, let me tell you, 
to instruct young children, and your ser- 
vices are to be dispensed with altogether 
from this day. I have consulted my par- 
ents, and they agree with me perfectly. | 
You leave tomorrow morning on the cushy 
train, and I hope your good sense will keep 
you from seeking an interview in the inte- 
rim with Mr. Browning. If so, it shall go 
hard with me if I do not make him regard 
you with contempt. Go and pack your 
things. You hear?” 

Naomi stood before her, and received her 
abuse in perfect silence. She spoke now 
for the first time. 

“I hear, Miss Rayner, and I gladly obey. 
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I was on the point of soliciting a release 
from my engagement as governess when 
you offered it in the most insulting way pos- 
sible. It came very opportunely. I am go- 
ing to my aunt's in Albany on this evening’s 
train.” 

“ Indeed!” with a sneer. “ You acknowl- 
edge your defeat then?” 

“Not atall. I never tried to win Doug- 
las Browning by any wiles. I could not en- 
act so despicable a ré/e. Can you say as 
much? You brought all of your artillery of 
fascination into play ; with what effect you 
know better than I.” 

Miss Rayner raised her hand as if to 
strike the girl who boldly told her to her 
face what she knew was the truth. She was 
terribly angry. Her face was distorted with 

sion. Her eyes scintillated like a giitter- 
ing chrysolite with lambent fires. She look- 
ed scarcely human. A shower of fiery 
words dropped from her lips. Naomi heard 
them unmoved, She almost pitied the in- 
furiated woman who had lost both men up- 
on whom she had set her heart. As she be- 


gan to pack up her things, Lucy ventured to 
say,— 

x Are you going to marry Vane Grafton?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Have you refused him? Do you actual- 
ly mean to say that you refused him?” she 
screamed. 

Naomi’s tell-tale face told the truth, and 
Lucy was partially prepared for the words 
that followed. 

“] just promised to be Douglas Brown- 
ing’s wife. We are to be married in the 
fall. I am sorry for your disappointment, 
Miss Rayner.” 

To her dying day Naomi never forgot the 
look she received. It was baleful beyond 
description. And,in the happy days that 
followed, when she was Douglas’s beloved 
wife, whenever she met, as she frequently 
did in society, the daughter of Silas Rayner, 
she shuddered. She knew that she hated 
her with a hate that would never lessen, — 
would not die. 

Vane Grafton never loved again ; he went 
to his grave unmarried. 


THE SCIENTIFIC DIVER. 


BY ADDISON F. BROWNE. 


OT far from our academy, a smooth, 
N deep river flowed along between quiet 
shores, and at a point where the bank was 
very high, we had fixed up a spring-board 
from weich one could take a header into the 
placid water some fifteen feet below. 

During pleasant afternoons in early sum- 
mer, after lessons were over for the day, 
large numbers would repair to this secluded 
nook for the purpose of enjoying a swim. 
And while the younger or more timid boys 
contented themselves with playing in the 
shallow water close at hand, those of us 
who considered recklessness an invariable 
accomplishment, used to take positions 
some distance back, and run at full speed to 
the spring-board’s shore end; then, with 
one or two leaps, reach its outer extremity, 
and aided by the impulse conveyed from the 
board’s rebound, shoot down into the cool 
liquid with the speed of an arrow. 7 

Although this performance was exciting 
enough to look at, if we only dove straight, 
there was but little real danger, our board 
being susper.ded over a place where a turn 
in the river’s course allowed the tide to hol- 


low out the bottom to a depth of some thir- 
ty feet, and the best diver had never been 
able to go anywhere near the white sand, 
which sunny days could be seen through the 
clear flood. 

One morning our school was visited by an 
English nobleman,—a great muscular, 
good-natured gentleman, who heard our 
recitations with refined attention and deli- 
cately expressed approval, which left noth- 
ing to be desired. But when the stately 
representative of old England came to wit- 
ness our base-ball game, and other athletic 
sports performed for his amusement, any 
one could see that he felt much more real 
interest. 

Our spring-board was especially to his 
liking, and the way we plunged from its un- 
steady end and disappeared in the river 
without making the least splash, as he de- 
clared, was a very pretty thing to look at. 

But on being told that although the 
stream was less than thirty feet deep, no 
one had been able to bring up ground, our 
visitor evinced much surprise, and suggest- 
ed that with proper inducements somebody 
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os to find a way of getting down there 
and securing whatever might be collected 
in the depression. 

And to furnish the needed stimulant, the 
gentleman directed one of his attendants to 
throw a ten-dollar gold piece into the river, 
so that it would reach the bottom in good 
ae to be found by one diving down 
rom our board, provided he succeeded in 
passing through the depths of that thirty feet 
of water. 

Although without the slightest hope of 
success, every one of our boys did his level 
best to win the shining prize, and one or 
two went down so far they could plainly see 
it glittering through the pure fluid on the 
floor of clean sand; but still more than ten 
feet beyond their reach. 

At last, when all our diving squad had 
tried and failed, a little hunch-backed fellow 
named Lambert, who had never shown 
much ability either in study or sport, came 
forward and modestly asked permission to 
Jet us see what he could do. 

Of course no one objected to his trying, 
but surely where so many sturdy lads, well 
practiced in diving, had been unsuccessful, 
this frail, misshapen specimen of humanity 
would not have the slighest chance. 

Therefore we waited with considerable 
curiosity, not unmixed with pity, to see what 
the strange boy would attenipt. 

After he had put on a bathing-suit, whose 
poor fit made the deformed youth look ugli- 
er than ever, we were astonished to see him 
quietly walk to some broken ground near 
by, procure a large stone, then go out-to the 
end of the board, and after drawing in a 


long breath, simply tumble off, striking the 
water with an awkward splash. 

The rock, which he was careful not to 
lose hold of in his descent, proved suffi- 
ciently heavy to suit the purpose of our 
scientific diver, and cau him to sink at 
once to the river’s bottom. 

After a litde hunting he succeeded in 
finding the bright eagle, and then, letting go 
of his weight, by the bouyancy of air con- 
fined in his lungs quickly rose to the surface. 

When we had cheered and congratulated 
Lambert until nearly dumb from hoarseness, 
he told us how he came to hit on this most 
effective style of diving. 

“Only yesterday,” said he, “when I got 
tired of study, 1 took up a book that told 
how the people that live on islands, by hold- 
ing something heavy, can go down to the 
bottom of deep water and gather beautiful 
pearis, and when you fellows had to give up 
trying for that money, I thought perhaps a 
good big rock might make me sink so I 
could pick it up without any trouble.” 

After this, by adopting Lambert’s method 
most of us found no difficulty in bringing up 
gravel, and finaliy came to give the sport so 
much time and attention, that our principal 
~ an end to it by getting the owner of the 
and where our batning place was located 
to forbid our entering his premises. 

For this service the good professor re- 
ceived many whispered condemnations. 
But it was wholly for our benefit, and Com- 
mencement Day showed us possessed of 
much wisdom, which we could not have 
aa had our propensity for diving been 
fully gratified. 


QUESTIONINGS. 


BY WILLIAM B, CHISHOLM, 


Like the bee that hath dropped its golden fruit. 


And the soul of song hath passed to air; 
But the echoes of its voice are there. 


The fane is reared with glittering dome, 
And the vesper strains through its arches roam. 


But the hands that shaped its skyward wav 
Are folded on the breast of clay. 


Auburn, N.Y., Jury, 1882. 


O earth! is this thy guerdon all, 
Like the dying lamps of the carnival ? 


O earth! is this thy crown of bays, 
Which fades away with thy breath of praise ? 


O heart! is this thy final doom, — 
The coffin-lid and the charnel gloom? 


O soul! is this thy dreamless rest ; 
Thy pillow this, O weary breast ? 


— } 
| 
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THE WIDOW McDERMOTT’S “OBFECTION.” 
BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


WARD the end of our first year of 

married life Jack and I became very 
tired of “climbing other people’s stairs,” 
and began to lng, inexpressibly, for some 
stairs of our own. We had been boarding 
from considerations of economy, and be- 
cause any house that we could afford would 
be at a considerable distance from Jack’s 
business, and because it would be a mortify- 
ingly humble dwelling compared to those of 
our friends. But now Jack declared himself 
recklessly determined to fling considerations 
of economy, distance, and mortification to 
the four winds for the blessed privilege of 
a roof-tree of our own; and, after weeks of 
courageous pursuit, during which just the 
house we wanted constantly evaded us, — 
with the depravity which undoubtedly be- 
longs to inanimate things, — we fixed upon 
one, which, it it were not all that fond fan- 
cy had painted, was not wholly destitute of 
other charms besides the inestimable one of 
being our own. 

Having gathered into it as many and as 
worthy household goods as would accommo- 
date themselves to the leanness of our 
purse, the next and not less important step 
was tu secure a kitchen goddess. As our 
humble circumstances would allow us to 
have but one, it was desirable that that one 
should be a combination of all possible vir- 
tues. Jack inserted an advertisement for 
such a paragon, in a newspaper, requesting 
applicants to call at his office. Jack has 
great confidence in his ability to judge of 
character by personal appearance, and was 
sure that he should recognize at a glance 
the incarnation of all the virtues for which 
we were seeking. The others he could get 
rid of more easily than I. This slur upon 
my executive abilities | bore with meekness, 
and possessed my soul with what patience 
I might while I awaited the arrival of the 
paragon. 

The first day passed, and she did not ap- 
pear. Jack came home at night in a state of 
apparent exhaustion, sank upon the lounge, 
and motioned for a bandage soaked with 
eau de cologne to be applied to his brow. 
It presently transpired, though not through 
any questions of mine,—for I am blessed 
with a little tact if not strategy, — that the 
putting to rout of the crowd of applicants 
who were not paragons was not so easy a 
task as he had expected. I forbear to set 
down the number of as stated by 
my husband. Jack will exaggerate for the 


sake of a good story, and it is not probable 
that traffic was suspended in his street on 
account of a crowd of servant girls all 
vociferating that no possible virtue was 
lacking in them, nor that he was obliged to 
have the militia called out to protect him. 
But it is certainly true teat he went most 
reluctantly and despondently to face the 
second day’s ordeal, and my hopes of the 
paragon had sunk to a very low ebb, when, 
having left the door open for a few minutes 
for the convenience of the ashman, I was 
startled by the sudden discovery of a very 
large ana somewhat belligerent looking 
irish woman comfortably warming her feet 
before the kitchen fire. . 

She arose at my approach, and dropped 
me a courtesy with astonishing ayility fora 
creature of such monstrous porportions. 

“It’s the Widdy McDermott I am,” she 
said, and sat down again, and, as if this in- 
formation were perfectly adequate tu estab- 
lish satisfactory relations between us, she 
favored me with a friendly smile. 

This was followed by a somewhat em- 
barrassing silence. I had been startled, 
and her appearance was not re-assuring. 

She gave the fire an encouraging poke, 
and me an encouraging smile, as she con- 
tinued, — 

“It ‘s the masther is afther sendin’ me 
til ye, and good luck it is that we fell in wid 
won another. For it’s the Widdy McDer- 
mott will kape your bit house as clane and 
swate as a nut, so you could ate off the 
flures and see your purty face in the dish- 
pans. And I'll ate ye off the fat in the land 
wid but thriflin’ ixpinse. It ’s as good- 
hearted 1 am as a new-born babby, and 
niver the laste temper in life, however 
things goes wrong. Me washin’ is like the 
drifted snow, and when the clothes is done 
up they ‘ll spake to ye. Only won evenin’ 
out in the wake, and divil a bit iv a follower 
even til ate up the lavins, barrin’ a dacent 
first cousin that might drop in to tay oncet 
or twicet, but him havin’ no appetite to 
spake iv. And thruthful and honest? it’s 
— has siven characters to prove it til 

e 

The Widdy McDermott paused, either be- 
cause the catalogue of her virtues or her 
breath had come to an end. I expressed a 
timid opinion that if she were all that she 
represented herself to be the wages which 
we could afford to pay would hardly be sat- 
isfactory. 
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Her whole aspect changed. A deep 
gloom settled upon her features. 

“ There’s an objecshin til me,” she said. 
“T’ m afther lavin’ him in the airy. I’ ll 
bring him in til ye. It’s an honest and da- 
cent woman | am, though a lone widdy, and 
Ill not be afther desavin’ ye. It’s rollin’ 
in gowld | ’d be, let alone sakin’ a situation, 
if it was n’t for me objecshin.” 

She tripped out to the “airy” with a 
lightness and agility amazing in so large a 
creature, and returned propeliing along, by 
means of a resolute grasp on his collar, a 
most reluctant boy. He was very tall, very 
red-haired, and attenuated to spider-like pro- 
portions. The end of his nose seemed to 
have been broken off, and in an effort to re- 
pair it to have been put on sideways. His 
eyes were so crossed that they had the ap- 
pearance of being attracted by the unusual 
aspect of his nose into a continual gaze. 

A preternatural solemnity aaded to the 
singularity of his appearance. There was 
something very comical, but also something 
pathetic, about his ugliness. 

“This is me objecshin, ma’am! Ye can 
see him wid your own eyes, if your eyes is 
that shtrong ye can be afther seein’ the 
shaddy in a b’y. Howld up your head, 
Teddy, darlint, till the misthress is afther 
seein’ you! It ’s qui’t and paceable as a 
lamb, he looks, now doant he? and it ’s 
qui’t and paceable he manes, but the saints 
be good til him!—bhe ’s the unforchinitist 
crathur! Look at the big hands iv him! 
ye ’d think he ’d airn his bit and sup, not to 
menshin a thrifle o’ clothes, and though he 
looks wakely he ’s that sthrong he can pick 
the likes o’ me up and carry me as if I was 
but a babby !” 

The Widdy McDermott’s tone and man- 
ner bore the impress of truth, but this latter 
assertion was too much for my credulity. 
To pick her up and carry her as if she were 
a babby Teddy must be possessed of super- 
human power. 

“ But if the fingers iv him is all thumbs, 
and he can do nothing but foolishness wid 
the strength iv him, what good is it at all at 
all? It ’s me own son he do be, but no 
more like me than Ould Nick do be like a 
praste, — wid respecks to ye, — though him 
seemin’ to take afther me first cousin, Mary 
Moriarty’s husband, that was afther bein’ 
hung; and yet it’s manin” no harum he is, 
but as innercent as a babby, and iligant to 
do errands whin it’s not anything at all he 
can break, and can tend the door-bell as per- 
lite as mesilf, and clane the knives like an 
angel, barrin’ cuttin’ the fingers off him, 
and not hairty to his victuals excipt oncet in 
a while whin hé do be more like a wild cra- 
thur than a Christian b’y. And it ’s the 
masther himseif 1’ m afther tellin’ all about 
me objecshin, and says himsilf to me says 


he, ‘Tak’ him along wid ye til the mis- 
thress, and see what she ’ll say til yees.’ 
And it ’s not persuadin’ or desavin’ ye I ’d 
be, ma’am, but it ’s a treasure ye ’ll find me, 
though a lone widdy, barrin’ the won objec- 
shin that ye see.” 


To me the Widdy McDermott did not 

resent an altogether attractive appearance, 
bot I had great confidence in Jack’s ability 
to judge of character, and there was a for- 
lorn and appealing look about the “objec- 
shin” that touched my heart. The result of 
these two influences was that the Widdy 
McDermott was soon engaged in reducing 
my kitchen chaos to order, and the “ objec- 
shin ” was polishing, with the same blacking 
and with impartial zeal, the kitchen range 
and his own ragged boots, pausing now and 
then to encourage hostilities between Jack’s 
big dog, Pluto, and a stray cat which I had 
taken in the day before. 

I suggested the possibility of his being 
utilized in the washing of windows, but the 
Widdy sadly replied, “It ’s the windy- 
glass men would make their forchin aff 
him, ma’am, and yersilf would be ruinated in- 
tirely, not to‘minshin the brakin’ iv the bones 
iv him, which might be a great ixpinse and 
throuble, for the first-story windeys would 
be no object til him at all; it’s the fourth- 
shtory windy that he ’d fall through, and 
he ’d come down on brick or stone if there 
did n’t be anny there at all, he ’s that un- 
forchinit !” 

I decided not to engage Teddy in the dan- 
gerous pursuit of wlistenssathieg, but I 
soon discovered that there were various 
small services which he could safely per- 
form, and he was eager and delighted to be 
intrusted with them. 

There was evidently a spirit of mischief 
as well as of stupidity in him, but it got the 
upper hand only once in a while, and then 
his pranks were not very harmful. And 
there was something so pathetic about his 
humility and gentleness that one look into 
his face always made me forgive him, even 
when he had most sorely tried my patience. 
Everybody was dispensed to laugh at his gro- 
tesque appearance, but to me it grew to be 
much more touching than laughable. 

The Widdy McDermott had but feebly 
descrfbed her own virtues. She was a 
treasure of neatness and capability, and un- 
failing good nature. Her only failing seemed 
to be occasional harshness toward her “ ob- 
jecshin.” She was sometimes tond and 
caressing, but was oftener engaged in set- 
ting all his failings, with novel distinctness, 
before poor Tedcly’s eyes. And he showed 
a shrinking sensibility to reproof which 
made Jack and me pity him very much, but 
which never softened the Widdy McDer- 
mott. 

We had been in happy possession of our 
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treasure and her son for about a month 
when, one morning, Steila, Jack's sister, 
alighted at our door. Stella was a very 
bright and pretty specimen of the girl of 
the period, with blonde hair, soft brown 
eyes, and great skill in adorning herseif in a 
dainty and effective style. She had a great 
many little graces and winning ways, and 
was altogether a charming little person. 

Steila was much in the habit of discover- 
ing that she possessed an especial talent 
and cultivating it for a while with great zeal. 
As fast as one gave out another was sure to 
spring up, so there was not so much disap- 
pointment about it as might have been ex- 
pected. 

As soon as I caught sight of Stella I be- 
gan to wonder what the talent was which 
she had come to the city to cultivate. I 
could not, for the moment, think of one 
which she had not discovered and cultivat- 
ed, though she was not yet twenty. By the 
time she and her three trunks were landed 
in the hall, wild ideas of bicycling and lec- 
turing were struggling in the chaos of my 
mind. Before I had kissed her the unusaal 
seriousness of her aspect convinced me that 
Stella meant to become a clergywoman. 

Her first words confirmed my opinion. 

“TI have found my true vocation at last,” 
she said. “All the rest has been vanity and 
folly. This is real!” 

“Yes, dear,” I said, meekly, but thrillin 
with horror at the thought of what Jac 
would feel,— Jack, who, to state it mildly, 
did not believe in Women’s Rights. 

“I have wonderful dramatic talent, — 
really wonderful, — Professor Belsarte says. 
And he thinks the quality of my voice is 
very like Rachel’s, and the pose of my head 
is like Mrs. Siddons’s. I met him — Profes- 
sor Belsarte—at Saratoga, last summer, 
and I have come to town on purpose to take 
lessons of him. I am going upon the 
stage!” 

“But you tried this—I mean you took 
lessons in elocution some time ago, did n’t 
you?” stammered 1. 

“Oh, that was nothing! I did n’t realize 
the extent of my talent then, and my teach- 
er was a stupid old owl!” 

I heaved a sigh of relief; it was only one 
of Stella’s ordinary attacks. Jack’s feel- 
ings were not going to be lacerated. 

Stella’s baggage —three large Sarato 
trunks — was left in the hall, and the kack- 
man had departed. I summoned Teddy. 

He would be very likely to break the hal! 
chandelier, he would probably let the trunks 
come crashing downstairs, one after the 
other, but Stella was in a hurry for them, 
there was no one else to carry them, and 
something must be risked. For once Ted- 
dy did not smash anything, except one of 


hearted, anointed it with hamemelis, and 
bandaged it tenderly, Teddy gazing into her 
face, meanwhile, as if he were spell-bound, 
That done Stella took out her purse and of- 
fered him a silver piece. Teddy refused it 
with more resolution than | had ever seen 
in him. 

“T never knew you to refuse a quarter be- 
fore, Teddy,” said I, after Stella had left the 
room. 

“Do ye think I ’d be afther takin’ it from 
the likes of her, ma’am? I ’d sooner put 
flowers and lights before her, and hang 
gowld things on her like they do til the 
Blissed Virgin in the church! I think she 
do be blissed like her.” 

I could n’t quite laugh, Teddy’s feeling 
was evidently so deep and genuine, but to 
an unprejudiced observer Stella was cer- 
tainly not of the Madonna type. 

From that day Teddy’s sole happiness 
seemed to consist in finding an opportunity 
to do Stella some service. To let him clean 
her muddy boots filled him with rapture, 
and I even suspected him of watching the 
clouds in anxiety to have it rain that there 
might be a chance of his having the muddy 
boots to clean. He hoarded his pennies 
and bought her tiny bouquets of rosebuds 
and smilax, and when she was in his sight 
he followed her constantly with faithful, 
affectionate eyes like a dog’s. I once 
caught him peeping through the key-hole at 
her when she was at the piano. As for 
Stella her vanity was great enough to be 
gratified by adoration from any source, and 
she certainly could not have been said to 
discourage Teddy's attentions; but I do not 
think she gave as much heed to them as she 
might have done if she had not been so 
occupied with the cultivation of her dramat- 
ic talent, under the direction of Professor 
Belsarte. The professor was a very elegant 
young man, with a deep and melodious 
voice. It was no wonder that his persua- 
sive accents had convinced Stella that it was 
her destiny to become a second Rachel. 
As a disinterested observer it did not strike 
me that Stella’s talent lay in the direction of 
high tragedy, but —t but high tragedy 
would satisty her, and Professor Belsarte 
encouraged her in wringing her little dim- 
pled, babyish hands as Lady Macbeth, and 
lisping out —for Stella had an undeniable 
lisp — “ Who would have thought the old 
man had so much blood in him,” in the 
manner of a school-girl whose ki.ten has 
fallen into the wash-tub. 

But Stella did improve, or at least she 
abandoned the schooil-girl —_ f r the rav- 
ing and ranting of a fifth-class actress of 
the emotional school. At morning, noon, 


and night she might be found pacing the 
in blood- 


floor of her room and declaimin 


bis own fingers. Steila, who is very tender- | 
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thunder dramas whose tamest situations 
were abductions and hair breadth escapes. 
To prevent coming under the surveillance of 
the police, to say nothing of being objects 
of suspicion and terror to the neighbors, we 
were obliged to relegate Stella to a lofty and 
more remote corner of the house, and Jack, 
who has a horror of making a sensation of 
any kind, even talked of having the walls 
padded. On the days when Professor Bel- 
sarte came to impart instruction, the state 
of things was even worse, for the drawing- 
room had to be given up to the practice of 
the dramatic art, and Jack was always ex- 
pecting that a crowd would gather under 
the windows, and had even gone so far as to 
prepare a little speech to pacify the throng 
of people. 

ne afternoon I had taken my sewing 
into the embrasure of a distant window, 
while the lesson was going on, it being 
necessary that I should play propriety, but 
not necessary that I should be deafened by 
the professor’s deep bass growlings, and 
Stella’s shrill screams, nor have my risibles 
excited by Stella’s simulation of rage, in 
which she always reminded me of a spitfire 
of a kitten with its back up. So I drew the 
curtains closely around me, and endeavored 
to keep my mind as tranquil as if I were 
not possessed of a dramatic sister-in-law. 
But I found it impossible to close my ears 
to such tragic utterances. Stella had cer- 
tainly improved. The tone in which she 
announced her objection to being murdered 
in cold blood expressed real feeling. When 
she shrieked “T.ou wouldst not kill me! 
Oh, remember how young I am, and have 
pity!” I could almost believe there was real 
terror and appeal in her voice. 

Somebody else quite believed it. Before 
I could realize what was happening Teddy 
had rushed into the room, seized the profes- 
sor by the throat and thrown him down, and 
had one knee planted upon his chest, al! the 
while delivering himself of a volley of epi- 
thets too vigorous to be set down. Teddy’s 
muscular power was remarkable at any time, 
now it seemed superhuman; the professor 
struggled in vain to escape from his grasp, 
and Teddy was in such a white heat of rage 
that, for a time, all the reasoning and per- 
suasion that Stella and I could bring to bear 
upon him was in vain. It was evident that 
he had been listening outside the door, and 
hearing Stella’s prayers for mercy had pro- 
ceeded to wreak summary vengeance on her 
persecutor. Teddy was evidently unac- 
quainted with the dramatic art. 

The professor had become purple in the 
face before we could induce Teddy to relax 
his hold, and then it seemed utterly impossi- 
ble to make him understand the true state 
of the case. He did, however, realize that 
he had done something dreadful, and seemed 


perfectly heart-broken at Stella’s angry re- 
proaches. 

It was more than a week before Professor 
Belsarte was able to attend to his profes- 
sional duties, and then he displayed very 
little enthusiasm about resuming his lessons 
to Stella. It was evident that he regarded 
our house as a dangereus place to life and 
limb, and Stella was deeply mortified. She 
insisted, strenuously, upon the instant dis- 
missal of Teddy, but the Widdy McDer- 
mott was sucha treasure, and | felt such 
pity for Teddy, that I could not bear to send 
them away, and Jack was even more inex- 
orable to Stella’s prayers and arguments 
than ]. But we labored faithfully with Ted- 
dy to made him realize the enormity of his 
offence ; nothing seemed to move him, how- 
ever, but the knowledge that he had made 
Stella unhappy. 

“Shure an it ’s murthered I ought to be 
to bring tears til the eyesiv her! It’s cut 
off me right hand | would before I ‘d do it 
again! It ’s lave the counthry intirely I 
would, ma’am!” he protested, earnestly, 
when I told him that his assault upon the 
professor had caused Stella to weep. 

Stella frowned severely upon him when 
he came in her way, and utterly refused to 
speak a pleasant word to him, and Teddy 
went about, the picture of misery, scarcely 
raising his eyes. His mother bewailed the 
“unforchinitness iv him,” and declared that 
he was “atin the hairt out iv him wid 
grafe.” : 

But one day Teddy came home with a ra- 
diant face. He came to me and thrust a lit- 
tle package into my hand which he said was 
for Miss Stella. Would I open it and see 
were they handsome enough for her, and 
would she take them from the likes of him? 
I opened the package and discovered a pair 
of magnificent solitaire diamond ear-rings. 

“Why, Teddy, where did you get them?” 
I cried, in amazement. 

“I heard her say oncet that she wanted 
some, and | ’m afther gitten’ ’em!” said 
Teddy, shuffling his feet uneasiiy, and fixing 
his eyes upon the floor. 

“ Teddy, you never could have got these 
honestly,” said |, fixing a severe and search- 
ing gaze upon him. 

“ An don’t everythin’ foine and handsome 
belong til the tikes iv her be right? Shure 
it ’s not shtalin’ to take ’em for her? —an’ 
her sayin’ the hairt iv her was broke fora 
pair iv dimind ear-rings!” 

I looked at nim in speechless dismay. It 
wag only too evident that he had stolen the 
ear-rings. With all his “ unforchinitness ” 
I had discovered no traces of real depravity 
about Teddy, and I was for the moment 
quite disheartened. I gave him a severe 
lecture, but I soon found that it was utterly 
useless to dwell upon the moral aspect of 
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the case. That touched Teddy not at all; 
but when I told him that it would make 
Stella very unbappy he was overcome by re- 
morse. 

Jack took him and the diamonds in 
charge, and endeavored to return the jewels 
to their owner, but the officers were on Ted- 
dy’s track, and arrested him before Jack 
could find to whom they belonged. 

Jack’s vigorous efforts could only succeed 
in obtaining a light sentence for Teddy, and 
when he came back to us, at the expiration 
of three months, he was much more like 
“the shaddy iva b’y” than before. Look- 
ing at his pinched features and hollow eyes 
I felt, with a pang of real grief, that poor 
Teddy’s “unforchinitness” would trouble 
nobody for long. 

He took his bed at once, and his mother 
sent for the priest, but Teddy wasted slow- 
ly, and sometimes he revived so far as to 
give us hopes of his recovery. 

There was a bustle of preparation in the 
house, and one day his mother told him 
that it was because Miss Stella was going 
to be married. 

He flushed all over his wasted face. 

“It-—-it’s not to Aim?” he said, after a 
while. 


“ No, it is not Professor Belsarte,” I said. 
“It is somebody who is very good, and will 
make her very happy, 1 think. You are glad 
of that?” 

“Sure I ’m glad it ’s not that scrachin’ 
villain,” said Teddy. “Id like to see he 
oncet more if it was only to tell her that 
was never manin’ to make her throuble!” 

I went and called Stella, who was the only 
one of the household who had never cared 
to visit poor Teddy’s sick-room. There was 
a look in Teddy’s face that made me think 
he had expressed his last earthly wish, and 
that it must be gratified. 

Stella’s wedding dress had just becn sent 
home, and she had put it on, and came up, 
floating into Teddy’s room, a radiant vision 
in her bridal white. 

“Would ye give me lave to touch your 
hand —jist the oncet?” said Teddy, de- 
vouring her with his eyes. “An’ I jist 
want to tell ye that I ’d not gin ye throuble 
for the wurruld. I ’d cut off me | and first! 
I ‘d lave the counthry”— Teddy’s voice 
failed; there was one little quiver of the 
wasted features, and then they settled into 


peace. 
With Stella’s hand in his Teddy had “left 
the counthry.” 


"TWIXT CUP AND LIP. 


BY SYDNEY HERBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 


H, dear, will this wreath ever be 
finished? My fingers are smarting 
so from the pricks they have received in its 
manufacture that I could cry with the pain 
if I were alone ;” and, with a pretty little 
moue of mingled pain and amusement that 
was very bewitching, Nellie Raymond looked 
up at the dark handsome face that was bend- 
ing over her. 

“I can’t think why young ladies are so 
fond of church-decorating,” answered Ned 
Vignoles, as Nellie proceeded with the ty- 
ing of her wreath. “ Why don’t you draw 
your designs and make the carpenter and 
the gardener execute them? They would 
probably du it far better.” : 

“Thank you, Mr. Ned, for your compli- 
mentary speech,” returned Nellie brightly ; 
“but, with all due deference, allow me to be- 
lieve that they would not do it one quarter 
so well. If you are tired of holding: this, 


pray say so, and I will ring for Simpson. 
One man does as well as another.” 

Ned Vignoles laughed, with a happy con- 
sciousness that Nellie did not really think 
that any man would do as well as himself; 
but he did not answer; and a stout youn 
man who was leaning against the mante 
piece said slowly, — 

“I am here, Miss Raymond. Pray do 
not ring for the butler when you have so 
humble a servant at your elbow!” 

Nellie Raymond’s pretty face grew grave 
and cold in a moment. 

“Thank you, Mr. Beale,” she answered 
stiffly, “but I do think Mr. Vignoles is in 
earnest. I need not trouble you. There, 
Ned,” she added brightly, “it is done now, 
and I am going to take it to the Rectory; 
and, as you have been so gocd and patient, 
you shail have the honor and felicity of es- 
corting me. Come along, my hat and jacket 
are in the hall; ” and, foliowed by Ned Vig- 
noles, she left the room, 
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Mr. Beale’s fat fair face flushed, and an 
ugly look darkened his plebeian countenance 
as he turned to his companion, a young man 
of six-and-twenty years, in whose bright 
chestnut hair, dark eyes, and handsome 
features there was such a strong likeness 
to Nellie that there was no doubting their 
relationship. 

“Look here, Raymond,” he said surlily, 
as he threw himself into an easy chair ; “I’m 
not going to stand this sort of thing tuch 
longer. She ’s always carrying on with that 
fellow, and being offish to me; and I don’t 
like it.” 

Lee Raymond laughed uneasily. 

“Don’t be a muff, Beale,” he answered. 
“You don’t understand girls a bit. They 
are never free and pleasant like that to a 
man when they are in love with him. It’s 
always a bad sign. Ned and Nellie have 
been playmates aud chums ever since she 
could run alone. She would n’t think of 
treating you like that of course.” 

“ That ’s all very fine,” returned the other 
rudely, “but I’m not such a fool as you 
think. You told me a fortnight ago that 
you would sound her and find out when I 
might speak; you 've never done so; and, 
by Jove, it must be one thing or another 
soon! Either Miss Nellie accepts me or I 
write to your governor about those bills!” 

“All right; I ‘ll speak to her this evening. 
But I ’m sure she doesn’t care for Vignoles. 
I suppose,” he added, in a would-be careless 
tone, “ that, if she should care about him, 
you ’d be off — I mean, give up all thought 
of her!” 

“I don’t say that,” said Mr. Beale, rising 
from his seat. “Girls never know their 
own mind, and a fancy like that would soon 
die out if she were once married. She suits 
my taste, — good style, good family, deused 
pretty girl, and with just sufficient spirit to 

ive her piquancy. I ’ve never seen a girl 

fore I should care to make Mrs. Beale, 
or the post would n’t be vacant now, I fancy. 
Twenty thousand a year does n’t often get a 
refusal, ha, ha! But I'd make her a good 
husband, She should have everything she 
wished for, and that’s more than young 
Vignoles can promise her. You let her 
know how the land lies, and I don’t expect 
much difficulty, I hope not, for your sake,” 
he added significantly. “Good-night; I ’m 

off; and, with a careless nod, he left the 
room and went out into the fast gathering 
darkness of tne December afternoon. 

Lee Rayinond sat on in the cozy well-used 
little room that still bore the name of the 
school-room, his eyes fixed upon the fire in 
deep and unpleasant reflection. How he hat- 
ed and despised the little snob who had just 
ieft him, and himself scarcely less! But he 
saw no other course open to him. 


daughter of the Honorable Cyril Raymond ; 
and his father had foolishly refused .o allow 
him to adopt any profession, saying that he 
preferred to have him living at home 
and learning to manage the estate that 
would some day be his. 

Lee had spent a couple of months in town 
in the spring of the year, at the invitation of 
Mr. Beale, whose father, having made a large 
fortune in tallow, had bought a beautiful 
place within five miles of Lee’s home, and 
died a few months after the purchase, leav- 
ing his son in full possession. Marmaduke 
Stanley Beale had very soon been attracted 
by the unusually pretty face of Miss Ray- 
mond, and, finding that she was the grand- 
daughter of an earl, had decided that she 
would “suit his book all round,” and laid his 
plans accordingly. A 

Lee had proved the first victim, Nellie 
was to be the second ; for Mr. Beale rather 
liked the idea of talking in town of “m 
wife’s uncle, Lord Renworth,” and throug 
Nellie he hoped to make his way into 
houses that now, in spite of his twenty thou- 
sand a year, shut their door in his vulgar 
little face, 

“TI wish to goodness I ’d never seen the 
little beast!” ejaculated Lee. “As if he 
were fit for our pretty Nell! But there’s 
no knowing. Girls like fine clothes, a town- 
house, and all the rest; and perhaps she 
won’t object. If she does, then I must be 
off. 1 won’t sacrifice her; and I can’t face 
the governor. I can but ask her.” 

At that moment the door opened, and his 
sister peeped in. How pretty she looked, 
with cheeks giowing from her cold walk, — 
or Ned’s speeches,—and eyes sparkling 
with health and happiness. 

“All alone, Lee?” she asked. “ Then I 
1] come in and have achat. Ned has gone 
off in a huff because, for propriety’s sake, I 
asked Charlie Stewart to walk back with 
us.’ 

And, throwing her hat and sealskin jacket 
upon the table, she drew a chair up to the 
fire, and put her little boots on the fender. 

“I think you did quite right,” returned 
her brother; “and Ned ought to have 
known it. People will be talking about you 
soon, not understanding that you are only 
old triends, and it might stand in your way 
with other fellows.” 
“Oh, I don’t mean that!” said Nellie 
quickly. “1 don’t want any ‘other fellows’ 
after me. I did it just to tease Ned; not 
that I really cared what people would say.” 
“But you ought to care, Nellie. Girls 
can’t afford to laugh at Mrs. Grundy; and, 
if I had n’t been thinking of other things, I 
should have come to fetch you myself; but 
I’m awfully worried now.” 

“ Are you, dear old boy? I’m so sorry,” 


He was the only son and Nellie the only 


and the girl stretched out a sympathizing 
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“Tell me what’s the 
you, it may do 
k about it, at any 


hand to her brother. 
matter; and, if I can’t hel 


you good to have a good 


rate.” 

“ But you are the only person who can 
help me,” rejoined the young man quickly. 
“I’ve been wanting to talk to you for a 
long time, Nellie, but I hardly ever get you 
alone for ten minutes. The fact is I] want 
you to be a little more civil to Beale than 
you are. Keep him in good temper; do not 
snub him as you do.” 

An angry flush crimsoned Nellie’s cheeks, 
and she opened her lips to speak, but her 
brother went on hastily. 

“] know he’s not first-rate, or good-look- 
ing; but he ’s not a bad sort altogether. 
He’s very rich, and he has taken a great 
fancy to you; and J want you, for my sake, 
‘to be civil to him.” 

“But why, Lee?” asked Nellie apa 
though her Coase was throbbing wildly with 
indignation. “You can’t mean to say that 
you wish me to lead him to think I would 
marry him?” 

Lee fidgeted in his seat, and took refuge in 
crossness. 

“ And if I did, what then ?” he said sharp- 
ly. “There are plenty of girls as pretty as 
you, and prettier, who would jump at twent 
thousand a year and the Priory. He woul 
make a good-natured husband, and you 
could soon make him more of a gentleman. 
You would have a house in town, beside 
the Priory, a box at the opera, swell horses 
and carriages, and any amount of pin-money. 
I should hope you are too sensible a girl 
not to prefer that to marrying some poor 
beggar with a paltry few hundreds a year — 
for love.” 

He stopped, and Nellie’s breath came 
fast, while her eyes remained fixed upon a 
particular jet of gas among the coals. 

“Go on,” she said shortly. “ You have 
n’t yet given me sufficient reason for becom- 
ing Mrs. Beale. There ’s more behind, I 
fancy.” 

Lee rose to his feet, and paced the room 
hurriedly. 

“ There is more behind,” he acknowledged 
bitterly ; “ but you don’t speak in a very en- 
couraging tone, and it ’s not pleasant tor a 
man to make a clean breast to a younger 
sister when she assumes that tone. I used 
to think you were fond of me, Nell; but it 
seems | ’m mistaken.” 

The girl’s face softened. 

“You know I’m fond of you, Lee,” she 
said gently. “I did not mean to speak un- 
pleasantly. Come and sit down again, and 
tell me all. I can’t talk while you walk 
about like that. Mr. Beale has some power 
over you, I suppose, which he threatens to 
use unless I” — 

She stopped; and Lee threw himself into 


his chair again, and Jeant his head upon his 
hand. 

“ That ’s just it,” he answered. “I owe 
him a lot of money, and he threatens to 
speak to the governor unless he sees a 
chance of getting you for his wife. I could 
n’t stand the awful row there ’d be; so, if 
you won’t have anything to say to him, I 
shall be off to Canada at once, and you wil 
have seen the last of me probably forever, 
for I shall be pretty sure to go utterly to the 
dogs at that rate. Now you know all.” 

n those few minutes Nellie’s whole life 
was changed. She sat quite silent for some 
time, thinking it all out, and searching vain- 
ly for some loophole of escape. Then she 
said, — 

“How much is it, and how is it that you 


we it?” 
f “ More than eight hundred poe was 
the answer; “ and I know well enough that 
the governer could n’t pay it if he would. 
He never has a halfpenny to spare; and he 
told me the other day that I must marry a 
girl with plenty of money, if I wished to 
live here, as the place is heavily mortgaged. 
Beside, if he heard that I lost it all in gam- 
bling, he would never forgive me. And 
that’s how it was. I lost a hundred or so 
at Ascot, and Beale persuaded me one even- 
ing to try and winit back at cards. They 
were all playing pretty high, and, as I did 
n’t know how to pay off what I owed, I 
thought how any bee would be, with a little 
luck, to win it back. But luck ran dead 
against me, and I got mad, and went on 
night after night, Beale saying luck was 
sure to turn, and I might draw on him till it 
did ; so I got deeper and deeper in debt, till 
I did not dare to goon. And now Beale is 
beginning to press for his money.” 

“TI see,” said Nellie, her lip curling dis- 
dainfully. “It was a trap all through; and 
he has caught you, and me, too, I suppose.” 

“Not if you dislike him, or care for any- 
body else, Nell,” he answered 
ll be off. You sha’n’t be sacrificed for me. 
But I thought you would get on very com- 
tortably with him, and have every luxury in 
life; in fact, it is what most people would 
call a very good match.” 

Nellie smiled, a bitter half-smile that Lee 
did not care to see. 

“Oh, yes, I dare say I shall not mind 
much by and by! But! don’t care to talk 
about it just yet. I have hardly taken it in. 
I suppose he does n't expect me to tell him 
I will marry him on the strength of what 
you have said?” 

“Oh, no! It need not come exactly to 
an engagement yet; only don’t snub him. 
Be civil and pleasant to him, and try to like 
him if you can.” 

“Yes, I will. And 
going to Canada, Lee 
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mamma’s heart, I believe, and I should nev- 
er be happy again.” 

Lee took her hand, and pressed it. 

“No fear, Nell. I don’t want to go, of 
course. You are a good sort, and no ris- 
take! But, if I see you looking unhappy, I 
shall have to go.” 

Nellie stooped and kissed the handsome, 
upturned face, and then, taking her hat and 
jacket from the table, went away. 

Nellie sat down on a low chair, when she 
reached her room, to think it all over, and 
collect her scattered ideas. An hour before 
she was one of the happiest girls in Eng- 
land, and now she wished herself dead; but 
then there would be nobody to stand be- 
tween Lee and ruin. Still she never 
thought of flinching. The idea of letting 
Lee suffer for his own fault, sooner than 
sacrifice herself, never once occurred to her. 
Girl as she was, four years his junior, there 
was sO much more strength in her nature 
than in his, that the usual positions were re- 
versed, and hers was the protecting love. 

She knew that he had spoken the truth 
in saying that he could not, and would not, 
stay to face his father’s anger, and, further, 
that he would go to ruin at a hand-gallop if 
once thrown on his own resources. Mr. 
Raymond had always been rather severe 
with his son, detecting the weakness of his 
character, and despising it as a strong man; 
but the mother’s whole heart was wrapped 
up in her boy. To lose him would abso- 
lutely kill her ; and Nellie loved her mother 
devotedly. No; it was quite impossible to 
let matters take their course. She must 
marry that odious little man, and struggle 
hard to prevent Lee or the world from see- 
ing that she hated him, And Ned? Nellie 
broke down then, and the hot tears rained 
down fast and freely as she buried her face 
in her hands. 

“TI will try and make him hate and des- 
pise me,” she thought. “I will pretend 
that I cannot marry a poor man, and that I 
prefer marrying for money ; and then — oh, 
perhaps I| shall die when I have done it, 
and saved Lee.” : 

Slowly and wearily she rose, and proceed- 
ed to dress for dinner. She removed all 
traces of tears, but her cheeks would burn; 
and she wondered what they would say 
when she went down, 

The drawing-room was lighted only by 
the blazing fire, and Mrs. Raymond was 
sitting in an easy-chair, the blaze playing 
over her still beautiful face, which was so 
like Nellie’s. Lee was standing in the mid- 
dle of the rug, talking and laughing, and, al- 
together, in such high spirits, that his moth- 
er’s eyes were beaming. 

“ How late Mr. Berners is,” he exclaimed, 
as Nellie entered. “Has there been a 
break-down on the road, 1 wonder, or has 


some forlorn maiden, detecting signs of 
bachelorhood, carried him off by force? 
Mother, is it true that he has remained a 
bachelor all his life for love of you?” 

“] really can’t tell you, Lee. He says so 
now, as you know; but | never heard of it 
in my youth. He used to be a great deal at 
our house, and was excessively fond of your 
rag Uncle Philip. I think it 1s more for 

is sake than mine that he comes here so 
often.” 

“ Ah, well, I ’m very glad you did not 
marry him, as I suppose he’s awfully poor, 
or he would not go on living in those dingy 
chambers; and I should n’t have liked a 
poor governor! It ’s a great mistake to 
marry a poor man, is n’tit, mother mine?” 

“Yes, certainly. There he is! Go out, 
Lee,” as a loud peal at the front-door bell 
brought the butler running into the hall. 

Lee went, and presently returned with a 
brisk, slight, small man, whose hair and 
whiskers were like the snow outside, whilst 
his round cheeks glowed between like rosy 
apples. 

“ Here we are once more!” he exclaimed 
brightly, grasping both Mrs. Raymond's 
hands first, and then kissing Nellie heartily. 
“ Thought I should be too late for dinner ; 
the rails were so slippery train could n’t get 
along. No joke traveling in such weather 
as this, I can tell you. Been skating your- 
self into a skeleton, Nellie, eh?” 

“Judge for yourself,” answered Nellie. 
smiling; “but the ice on the marshes is 
omy Of course you have brought your 
skates?” 

“Yes, I ’ve brought them, child. Well, 
Mary, just as pretty and young as ever, I 
declare. You’ll beat Ninon de Thingammy 
soon. Now, Lee, come along, and show me 
my room. Wash my hands, at any rate. 
Don’t wait for me, Mary; down in ten min- 
utes. Where ’s the governor?” 

Aud away he trotted, waiting for no an- 
swer, his merry chatter never ceasing up 
the broad oak staircase, and along the corri- 
dor, till his bedroom door slammed behind 
him. 

“ Dear little man!” exclaimed Nellie, sit- 
ting down on the rug. “I think he is the 
only person in the world of whom | should 
care to ask a favor. I wish he were very 
rich.” 

* What can you want him to be rich for ? 
You have everything in the world you can 
possibly desire. I never heard your father 
refuse you anything yet, you spoilt chlid.” 

“ And what does she want now?” asked 
Mr. Raymond, who had entered the room 
in time to catch the last words. He wasa 
tall, aquiline-nosed man, slight and erect, 
with iron-gray hair, short, dark whiskers, 
and a thin-lipped, firm mouth, that had often 
made Lee’s heart sink. “ Not another new 
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dress, surely? You have only just got that 
brown velvet-and fur costume, that disturbs 
all the other young !adies’ devotions.” 

“No, dear papa,” and Nellie took the 
thin hand in hers caressingly. “I think 
you spend a great deal too much money on 
me asitis. You bring me dresses fit for a 
princess every time you go up to town.” 

Mr. Raymond laughed as he looked down 
at the pretty, upturned face. His daughter 
held the softest place in his not too soft 
heart. 

“ Never mind, Nell; I shall expect you to 
marry a duke or an ear! at least in return. 
Here comes our friend Berners. Now for 
dinner.’} 

Five minutes later they were all seated 
round the dinner-table, Miss Huzhes, an old 
lady of seventy, who had been governess 
both to Mrs. Raymond and Nellie, making 
a sixth. She no longer lived with them, 
but, like Mr. Berners, always came to spend 
her Christmas at Neville’s Court. Nellie 
was thankful that Lee was in such high 
spirits; his tongue rivaled that of Mr. 
Berners, and her own silence passed unno- 
ticed. When the dessert was on the shin- 
ing mahogany,—for Mr. Raymond ad- 
hered to the good old custom, —and the 
servants had left the room, the brisk old 
gentleman turned sharply on her, exclaim- 
ing, — 

“Well, Nellie, been breaking any new 
hearts lately with those eyes of yours ?” 

Nellie shook her -head, with a smile; but 
Lee exclaimed, — 

“ Ah, you should have been at the bachel- 
ors’ ball last week, and seen how they all 
flocked round her? I begin to think I 
ought to be proud of her.” 

“Time you did, you young scamp! She 
is worth twenty of you. And how ’s my 
friend Ned? Fine fellow that! Pity he is 
n’t the eldest son. The brother ’s a muff. 
Ned ’s a fine, manly sort of boy. Bless my 
heart, he must be thirty, though! How 
time flies. I remember Shen a little fellow 
in a blue velvet frock. Pretty child then, 
handsome man now. I suppose all the girls 
lose their hearts to him, eh, Nellie?” 

“]T don’t know, Mr. Berners,” answered 
Nellie, trying to speak carelessly. 

Mr. Berners watched her with a slightly 

uzzled look on his rosy countenance. 
hat there was something wrong he saw 
plainly, and what it was he meant to find 
out as soon as he could get Nellie to him- 
self; but he was wise enough now tu see 
that to change the conversation was the 
kindest thing he could do, and in a moment 
he had plunged into a spirited political dis- 
cussion with Mr. Raymond, which soon 
made the ladies leave the table. Political 
fights were not in Mrs. Raymoad’s line. 


CHAPTER II. 


BRIGHT, crisp, white Christmas Day, 

with just sufficient sunshine to make 
the snow glitter, and everything look lovely, 
without reducing the roads to unpleasant 
puddles, or endangering the ice. 

Nellic’s heart felt light in spite of the 
black future that lay before her, and, after a 
final glance at the pretty, radiant face in the 
glass, she ran down-stairs to breakfast. 

“A merry Christmas to you all,” she 
cried, passing round for a kiss, her eyes fix- 
ed all the while upon her plate, where lay 
three or four little parcels. “Oh, what a 
lot of presents! How delightful!” 

Her exclamations continued as she open- 
ed the papers containing a beautiful gold 
bracelet, a gold pencil-case, an ivory prayer- 
book, and a five-pound note; and guesses 
from whom they came followed. Most of 
the donors were soon discovered; but one 
present, a turquoise blue enamel bracelet, 
with the words “Forget me not,” puzzled 
her entirely. 

* Never mind, I shall soon find out,” she 
said,-clasping it round her wrist. “I ’ll 
wear it at church today, and question all 
whom I suspect. I wonder if the decora- 
tions were finished last night? They were 
not nearly completed at four o’clock, when I 
came in; and old Burton was growling like a 
bear at everybody in turn. Mr. Stewart 
said it was because he had pricked his fin- 
gers till he was ready to cry. I know I 
did.” 

And, with a rueful countenance, she held 
up her scarred hands. 

“ My dear Neil, you should have worn 
gloves!” exclaimed her mother, 

“Ned was right when he said it was not 
work for girls,” put in Lee. 

“ Ned ’s a bear; worse than old Burton,” 
retorted his sister. “ Mrs. Beale was there 
in a violet velvet dress, followed by a foot- 
man carrying a great silver jug of mulled 
claret, which she dispensed all round. Ned 
said it would taste of dips, and he would not 
have any; but I was very glad of it.” 

“Nellie has a due appreciation of the 
flesh-pots of Egypt. She would make a 
very bad poor man’s wife,” remarked Lee, 
as he went to the sideboard for a second 
portion of game-pie. 

“ She would make a good wife to any man, 
rich or poor,” returned Mr. Berners sharply. 
“] *ve a great mind to ask her to be mine.” 

“ Don’t, unless you mean it,” said Nellie, 
laughing ; “ because I should probably say 
‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ No, you would n’t, Miss Impudence. I 
know what would prove a very big objection, 
or my name ’s not John Berners.” 

Nellie’s face glowed, and she bent down 
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to feed her little rough terrier Qu‘z, a gift | foot, and kept her head down, as she an- 


from Ned two years before. When she | swered, — 


raised her head the light had died out of 


* How could I help it? He has as much 


her face, and she soon rose, saying she must | right to walk with me as you have.” 


go and get ready for church. 


Ned looked hard at her; but she would 


Very bright and pretty the little church | not meet his eyes. 


looke with 


its Christmas texts and 
wreaths ; and warn, cheery greetings pass- 
ed from mouth to mouth when, service end- 


“JT don’t understand your game, Nellie,” 
he said sharply; “but, once for all, you 
don’t have both of us with you again; so 


ed, the congregation poured out. Ned Vig- | take your choice. Good-by.” 


noles stood by the church door, a doubtful 
look on his handsome face, as Nellie ap- 


roached him. There was a sad, wistful 

ook in her soft, dark eyes, as she extended 

a little gloved hand, which soon tingled with 

the grasp it received. 

“Glad to see you are in a better temper 
this morning, Miss Nell,” remarked Ned. 

“I suppose you think you ’ll have nobody 

to put your skates on this afternoon except 

Dips. I ’m not quite sure | shall forgive 

you, all the same,” 

“]T have Mr. Berners,” returned Nellie 
lightly, “and sha’n’t let you put my skates 
on, or help me at all; so there, sir! We are 
thinking of getting married soon! ‘ Nellie 

Berners’ sounds pretty, I think.” 

“ Prettier than ‘ Nellie Beale;’ and you 

ll have a chance ofthat soon. Here comes 

the faithful Dips, by all that ’s unlucky ! 

Give him a good snub, and send him off. 

I don’t want my Christmas temper spoilt.” 

Nellie cast a frightened look behind her, 

and turned deathly pale. 

“I can’t, Ned,” she whispered hurriedly. 

“ But don’t go. Take my books.” 

She thrust ber books hastily into his 
hands, by way of an excuse to keep him at 
her side, and then tried to answer civilly the 
greeting of her admirer. There was a ring 
of complacency in his tone which made her 
heart sicx, for she felt sure that it came 
from some hint of Lee’s ; but she answered 
with a courteous grace that in reality kept 
him quite as much at a distance as ber for- 
mer brusquerie; whilst Ned, head in air, 
Stalked silently along, wondering what on 
earth she meant by encouraging “ the little 
beast.” 

How thankful Nellie was when the 
reached the drive gate, though she felt 
bound to dismiss both her cavaliers at once. 
But she did not ask for her books, and Ned 
did not return them. He carried them off 
for a hundred yards, and then, exclaiming, 
“ By Jove, I’ve got Miss Raymond’s books ! 
Don’t wait for me,” ran back to where Nel- 
lie still lingered, following, though slowly, 
the others toward the house. 

“Here are your books, Nell,” said Ned, 
holding them out, as she turned and faced 
him. “But what on earth made you play 
me such a trick? Whydid n’t you send 
off?” 


And, without offering his hand, he strode 
off, whilst Nellie, with swimming eyes and 
aching heart, went on her homeward way. 

Mr. Berners stood in the porch waiting 
for her, and, putting his hand under her 
chin, raised her unwilling face to his. 

“Tears, little woman?” he said kindly. 
“What’sup? Been quarreling with Ned ?” 

“Yes, as usual. I ought not to mind b 
this time; but I get so spoilt at home that 
can’t stand cross speeches from other peo- 
ple. That ’s my objection to marrying you, 
— I should get more spoilt than ever.” 

“ Then you ’d better marry a cross fellow 
or Ned Vignoles,” returned Mr. Berners, 
slyly. 

But Nellie shook her head, saying, with a 
forced lightness, — 

“ Too poor; I must have a rich husband, 
as Lee says.” 

“Lee be shot! You ‘ll marry whom I 
tell you to marry, or I ll not leave youa 
penny. Now go and take off that killing 
bonnet, and come to luncheon. I want to 
be off to the ice.” : 

With a heavy heart Nellie went up-stairs, 
longing to tell her kind old friend all her 
trouble. 

Lee was standing in the hall when she 
came down again, ostensibly brushing his 
hat, but in reality waiting for her. He had 
an uncomfortable conviction that he had 
cast a heavy load upon his sister. He pass- 
ed his arm affectionately round her when 
she joined him, and, giving her a kiss, said 
warmly, — 

“You are a little brick, Nell, and have 
given me a very different Christmas from 
what I expected. Beale is in the seventh 
—e at not having had his nose snapped 
off. 

She smiled, her heart considerably light- 
ened by this unusual display of affection, for 
Lee was not demonstrative. 

“I was only just civil to him, Perhaps I 
have been rude before. He is thankful for 
small mercies apparently. I dare say I 
shall get to like him better by and by.” 

“ Most likely. Anyhow, | am very grate- 
ful to you for keeping him from bothering 
me for the present.” 

And Lee kissed her again. 


ellie patted the frozen snow with her 
35 


Skating was in full swing when Mr. 
Lee, Nellie the lake. 
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Long before they came within sight of it 
the pleasant ring of voices sounded through 
the frosty air, mingled with shouts of laugh- 
ter over a chance tumble; and the three set 
off at a smart trot, Mr. Berners, in spite of 
his fifty years, being as light and active as 
his two companions, 

“Here you are at last,” cried Charlie 
Stewart, coming to an oye pause as they 
reached the bank. “ We have been here 
for the last half-hour. Theice is splendid. 
Sit down, Nell; I ’ll screw your skates on.” 

Neilie glanced round hurriedly. Ned 
was there, arm in arm with pretty Lily 
Stewart, the two apparently utterly heedless 
of any one else as they went swinging round 
the lake together. Mr. Beale was helping 
the unsteady steps of his little sister Ara- 
bella, or * Bell,” as she was generally called, 
greatly to her mother’s annoyance. Nellie 
also saw Tom, Harry, Mary, and Alice 
Stewart,—for the rectorial quiver was as 
full as clerical quivers are wont to be, — 
Ned’s elder brother Hugh, a quiet, intellect- 
ual, proud man, and Jessie and Grace Ar- 
buthnot, daughters of a retired naval cap- 
tain, who lived in a pretty cottage in the 
village. 

“Too many here, a’n’t there?” said 
Charlie, as Nellie looked around. “ They 
*re cutting up the ice at a fine rate.” 

“But it ’s so much nicer having a lot, 
Charlie! Never mind the ice. We can’t 
cut up such a great piece of water as this 
very soon.” 

“ Oh, dear, how I wish I could skate like 
ed moaned poor litde Bell. “My feet 

urt me so dreadfully.” 

“Never mind. You will soon get on if 
you are brave. How kind your brother is 
to devote himself to you,” said Nellie, with 
a secret hope that her praise would keep 
him to his work. 

The puffy, white face of the young man 
turned pink at her words, and he redoubled 
his efforts and encouragment. Nellie skim- 
med gracefuliy along, with her hands in 
her muff, with a passing word to all except 
Ned, who only bent his {head lower toward 
Lily as she passed them. With a swelling 
heart Nellie went on her way. It seemed 
as if she and Ned were always quarreling 
now ; he took offence so easily. Then she 
sought a quiet corner of the lake, and prac- 
tised “8's” and “3's” for more than an 
hour, regardless of anybody, till, legs and 
feet aching beyond endurance, she put her 
muff on the ground, and sat down upon it to 
rest. 

“ Miss Raymond, you really must not sit 
there,” exclaimed the observant Dips, skat- 
ing toward her, and dragging achair. “You 
will catch cold. Sit on this chair, “ May I 
bring you some mulied claret? Our man 
has just brought it.” 


“Yes,” said Nellie, taking the chair he 
offered. “I should like some very much.” 

The delighted Beale skated off at the top 
of his speed, and Ned drew near. 

“Taking a hint from the Greenlanders, I 
see, Nell,” he said with asneer. “There’s 
nothing like grease for keeping you warm.” 

* | should n’t think you ever felt cold,” 
she retorted, with a flashing glance. “ Your 
temper must keep you at fever-heat.” 

Ned’s dark cheek crimsoned. 

“ Stinging-nettles are a joke to you,” he 
said hotly. “I wish Dips joy of his bar- 
gain. In your choice of cavaliers you show 
a worldly wisdom I had not credited you 
with. I prefer simplicity myself, not such a 
keen eye to the main chance. Twenty 
aT a year is not to be had every day, 
is it?” 

“TI believe I can have it any day I 
choose,” returned Nellie coolly, as she 
brushed the snow off her muff. 

“ Take it then,” exclaimed Ned, in hoarse, 
angry tones; “and much happiness may it 
bring you! I thought you were a very dif- 
ferent girl from what you are.” 

And he dashed away as Mr. Beale ap- 
proached with a steaming tankard, casting 
a look of fierce. contempt at the small figure 
as he passed. 

Nellie nearly choked as she gulped down 
the hot wine. Handing back the silver 
mug to its owner, who was beaming with 
satisfaction, she said, — 

“Thank you. That is very refreshing. 
Make your little sister have some.” 

And then, as he went off, she rose, and 
rejoined the rest of the party, fearful that 
he would return if she remained alone any 
longer. 

The short winter afternoon faded, the 
great red sun went down behind the distant 
hills, and the silver moon, taking his place, 
shone down upon the indefatigable skaters, 
Little Bell Beale had given in, and hobbled 
homewards with aching feet, the Misses 
Arburthnot had gone to their five-o’clock 
dinner, and Hugh Vignoles had returned to 
his mother and his books; but the Rectory 
and the Manor-House party remained. 
Ned, tired of devoting himself to Lily, 
skated sulkily up and down by himself, 
smoking his meerschaum pipe as a solace 
for his woes. 

“Come, Nellie, it is nearly six,” said Mr. 
Berners at last. “ Off with those skates, 
and let’s toddle. Ned, bring Nellie a chair, 
and take off her skates. Lee may do as he 
likes; but she and I have had enough of it.” 

Ned obeyed in silence, repressing with 
difficulty an inclination to press the pretty 
little foot that he held in his hands; and 
then, as Nellie stood up with a quiet 
“Thank you,” and held out her hand for 
the skates, he said gruffly, — 


* 
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“1 "ll carry them. I ‘ve had enough of 

Nellie and he were walking side by side 
in silence along the narrow path through the 
wood, whilst Mr. Berners kept the unwill- 
ing Dips engaged in conversation on ahead. 
With his hand in his trousers-pockets, and 
a pair of skates slung over each arm, Ned 
strode along in silence, whilst Nelle, not 
well knowing what to say, was equally taci- 
turn. Presently she slipped on a project- 
ing root, and caught hold of his arm to save 
herself from falling. Ned turned. 

“Are you hurt?” he asked quickly. 
“ Take my arm;” and, without waiting for 
an answer, he placed the skates on the oth- 
er arm, and pulled her hand within the dis- 
engazed one. “Nellie,” he said in a low, 
hurried tone, “why do you try to make me 
miserable? What is the meaning of your 
behaviour all today? ” 

“I did n’t want to make you angry, Ned,” 
she answered humbly, a great lump coming 
in her throat. “You so easily get cross 
with me now.” 

“T know I do, darling,” he said, bending 
down to lo6k into her face; “but you know 
why. I ’m a jealous brute; I can’t bear 
you to speak to any other fellow. Beside, 
you ought not to encourage that wretched 

ips, to throw him overat last. Nellie,” he 
whispered, as the others turned a corner, 
“we must nt quarrel again. It makes re 
so wretched, my own little darling, though I 
know you care for me really.” 

And, before she could stop him, he had 
drawn her close to his beating heart, and 
kissed her burning cheek passionately again 
and again. 

“Don't, Ned, don’t, please,” she cried, 
bursting into tears, and releasing herself. 
“You must not do that We are only 
friends, and can never be more. You must 
not misunderstand me.” 

Ned stopped short, barring her onward 
way. 

“Wait a moment, Nellie,” he said in a 
voice hoarse with emotion. “I do not un- 
derstand you. Do you mean that you are 
really encouraging Beale?” 

He waited, and Nellie tried to control 
her sobs. 

“O Ned, don’t speak in that tone,” she 
said, putting out her hand, which he wouid 
not take. “I can’t helpit. Won’t you be 
friends? I shall always like you just the 
same.” 

“Thank you,” he said shortly, turning to 

. “You mean when you are Mrs. Beale. 

ell, | have made a mistake, itseems. We 
will, as you say, be friends still; and I hope 

u will be happy in your wealthy marriage. 

will not interfere again, I promise you.” 

His voice was trembling with emotion 


and jealousy, and Nellie felt as if her heart 


would break; but she could say nothing. 
It would be easier for him to bear if he 
were angry with her. So they walked on in 
silence, whilst she calmed her sobs by de- 
grees. When they reached the gate, they 
found the other two waiting for them. 

“Come, Nell, you "ll be late for dinner,” 
said Mr. Berners. “Good-night, Nr. Beale. 
Ned, are you coming in?” 

“No, thank you, Mr. Berners; they ‘Il 
be expecting me at home.” 

And, barely touching Nellie’s outst-etched 


hand, Ned turned away, and strode off, 


without a glance at the disappointed Dips, 
whilst Nellie and Mr. Berners walked si- 
lently up the moonlit path. 

The old gentleman saw that his ruse had 
failed to bring peace to his favorite. and de- 
termined to find out what was wrong; but 
he knew that there would be no time now 
for such a full explanation as he intended 
to have. 


In a shabby, well-worn, but still comforta- 
ble easy-chair in the school-room, her feet 
on the fender, sat Nellie, two days later, 
fast asleep. Her face was pale and sad, 
traces of tears were on her cheeks and eye- 
lashes, and, altogether, she looked as little 
like the bright Ne'lie Raymond, blooming 
with health and happiness, of a few days 
before as she well could. Outside the win- 
dow a steady drip, drip announced that Jack 
Frost’s reign was over, — at any rate for 
the present. Inside, the fire burnt sulkily, 
the rooia felt chilly, and stiliness reigned 
supreme. Lee was out, Mr. Raymond ill In 
bed with a nervous headache, while Mr. 
Berners was writing letters in the library. 

Presently the =door opened quickly. and 
the old bacheior entered the room. For a 
moment he did not see Nellie, and was go- 
ing away disappointed, when a long drawn 
breath made him look again, and bis eyes 
fell upon the sleeping figure. Cautiously 
shutting the door, he advanced to the hearth- 
rug, and stood looking at her. 

“ There ’s something more than a lovers’ 
quarrel here,” he muttered angrily. “1 
should n’t wonder if Master Lee is at the 
bottom of this! There ’s a queer look and 
manner about him. He watches Nell close- 
lv;-and what does he mean by bringing that 
little tallow-merchant to the house so con- 
stantly? Hilloa, what ’s here?” 

Mr. Berners took up a note that lay in 
Nellie’s lap, and read it. Jt was a formal 
proposal from Mr. Marmaduke Beale for the 
hand of Miss Ellen Raymond, and couched 
in such terms of confidence that the rosy 
face of the reader deepened to beet-root 
color. Twice he read it through, and then, 
raising his eyes, met the startled gaze of 
two dark ones fixed upon him. 

“ That’s the coolest piece of impertinence 
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I have met with for some time!” he ejacu- 
lated, before she could speak. “ That 
comes of Master Lee’s encouraging the fel- 
low. I ‘ll answer this, Nell. You won't 
see much more of him, I promise.” 

Nellie shook her head, and stretched out 
her hand for the note. 

“No, Mr. Berners, thank you; I must 
write. You ougnt not to have read it. I 
would have told you presently, when — it 
was all settled.” 

“Settled! Ah, I ‘ll settle it!” he answer- 
ed angrily. “And pray why were you such 
a gease as to cry over the note? Answer 
me!” 

But Nellie could not answer him. 

“ Perhaps the best plan of all,” Mr. Bern- 
ers went on, “ will be to put his note in an 
envelope, and return it without a word. 
Where ’s your desk, Nellie? Never mind ; 
1 ’ll take it to the library.” 

He turned, as if to go; but Nellie sprang 
up, and placed her hand on his arm. 

“ Stop, Mr. Berners, please,” she exclaim- 
ed, her cheeks turning crimson. “I mean 
to accept him, though I hope —at least — 
poe we need not be married just yet. 

t —it will be a very good thing for all.’ 

She turned away her head. There was 
such a piteous tone of despair in those last 
words that for some moments Mr. Berners 
could not speak. He put a hand on each 
shoulder, and shook her. 

“How dare you, Nellie? How dare you 
tell me such a thing? Do you suppose I 
have known you and loved you ail these 
years to let you end your days as the wife 
of that ~that Dips? Answer me!” 

There was another shake, and Nellie 
raised her eyes, and looked him full in the 
face. 

“ 1 am very sorry that you are so vexed. 
I think he will make me a kind husband ; 
and perhaps I shall be happy by and by. 
But I do not want to marry at all just yet; 
and I hoped he would uot have spoken so 
I shall tell him I cannot give hima 
decided answer yet.” 

Mr. Berners ied her back to her arm- 
chair, and, pushing her down into it, stood 
over her like a soldier on guard. 

“You ’ll give him a very decided answer 
today, or my name is not John Berners! 
Speak out, Nell; you don’t stir out of that 
chair till you have told me every word. 
Why have you thrown over Ned this 
httle brute?” 

Only a crimson bius’-answered him. 
The tears werenear her-eyes. 

“ How ‘much does ‘Lee owe him?” 

Nellie started-violéntly. 

“ Has Lee told 'yowanything? How did 
you know 
The @f satisfaction on the face of 
Stiowed her the mistake she had 


Nellie buried her face in her hands, 


made. 
and burst into tears. 

“ It is mean — mean of you,” she sobbed. 
“You had no right to trick me so. How 
angry Lee will be! O Mr. Berners, how 
could you?” 

Mr. Berners strutted up and down the 
room, his hands behind his back, muttering 
as he did so, — 

“See it allnow! Pretty fellow that Mas- 
ter Lee! Good shot of mine! Precious 
glad I found it out! The idea!” . 

At last Nellie cried herself out. When 
the deluge was over, and she sat gazing stu- 
pidly at the fire, he approached her once 
more, 

“ Now make a clean breast of it,” he said, 
seating himself by her side, and trking her 
hand as if he were going to feel her pulse. 
*“ You ’ve let the cat out, and there ’s no use 
in making any more fuss. Lee owes Beale 
money that he can’t pay, and wants you to 
marry him to keep his mouth shut. How 
much is it, and what is it for?” 

Nellie saw that she could not help her- 
self, and told him all. What a relief it was 
to pour out her trouble to a friendly ear! 
Mr. Berners grunted fiercely during the re- 
cital, and then sat silent, playing absently 
with Nellie’s hand. 

“You are a little foo!, Nell. Why did n't 
you tell me all this sooner?” 

“TI could not tell about Lee. Beside, I 
did not think it would be of anv use. I 
knew you could not afford to help us, even 
if you felt inclined. I have been wishing 
you were very rich ever since I knew of it.” 

Mr. Berners grunted, and, dropping her 
hand, rose and planted himself send the 
fire, with his legs very wide apart. 

“Eight hundred pounds!” he said. “It 
’s a good sum, and I don’t suppose that 
Master Lee could pay me a halfpenny of in- 
terest if I lent ithim. Don’t mean to lend 
it him, —that ’s another thing. But never 
you mind that, young lady. You just sit 
down, and write Mr. Tallows a prompt and 
decided refusal of him and his greasy thou- 
sands, and | ‘Il settle the other matter. 
Hold your tongue,”—as Nellie opened her 
mouth to speak,—‘“you have nothing to 
thank me for. Going to marry you myself 
probably. It I don’t, I shall take care you 
marry whom I choose, and not anybody 
else’s choice. Write that note, and give it 
to me at once. I shall take it myself to 
Dips, and settle matters with him in my 
own way.” 

Nellie sat down to obey him, half dazed 
with the re-action of her feelings. Half an 
hour before her only hope in life had been 
to defer her misery; and now could she 
really be free,— free to snub that odious 
little Beale if he persisted in his attentions, 
free to make friends once more with Ned? 
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Mr. Berners took the note from her, and 
read it through. 

“ All right,” ne added, “ cool and decided. 
Our friend must have more pluck than most 
men if you hear any more of him after he 
gets that.” 

“I wish I knew what you are going to 
do,” said Nellie wistfully. “ You are quite 
sure I may do this with safety to Lee, and 
papa shall not know?” 

“Tell your father yourself, if you like,” 
was the bluff answer. “He won’t hear it 
from any one else. An hour hence Lee 
shall be a free man, Now go to sleep 
again.” 

And away he went, slamming the front 
door behind him, and splashing through the 
sloppy snow and moist gravel. 

Half-way down the drive he met Lee with 
his head bent, and hands deep in his trou- 
sers-puckets, looking something ‘ike a crim- 
inal on his way to execution. Mr. Berners 
ge short, and held up the note he car- 
ried. 

“ Look here,” he said gruffly, “ that fellow 
Dips, or whatever you call him, had the im- 
pertinence to send Nell an offer of his hand 
and fortune this morning. _ Found it out 
in time, and prompted her answer, which I 
am just going to take to him myself. Like 
to see the feliow look small. It all comes 
of your encouraging the tittle cad about the 
house.” 

“Do you mean that Nellie has refused 
him?” asked Lee, surprised. 

“ Rather!” answered Mr. Berners. “ What 
else did you expect?” 

In his effort to be calm Lee bit his lip till 
the blood nearly started. 

“There is some mistake here, Mr. Ber- 
ners,” he said, in tones that trembled in 
spite of himself. “ Nellie is not free, — at 
least did not intend to refuse Mr. Beale. 
In fact, she has given him every reason to 
expect a different answer; and I must ask 

ou not to take that note until 1 have seen 
er, that is if you know for a certain that it 
is a refusal.” 

“] tell you I dictated it myself, and read 
it when finished,” returned the other coolly, 
“and I mean to take it to the young jacka- 
napes myself this very minute. Good 
Heaven, man, do you mean to say you would 
consent to such a marriage even if she wish- 
ed it?” 

“The days of such wide distinctions of 
birth are over, Mr. Berners,” said Lee. 
“Girls of all ranks are ready to marry men 
with twenty thousand a year; and Beale, if 
not refined, will make her a very kind hus- 
band.” 

“He won’t make her a kind or an unkind 
husband, Master Lee, for she hates him, 
and shall never a him. Now look here. 
} know ail; and I don’t choose that Nellie 


shall be sacrificed for you or anybody else. 
I’m not the pauper you imagine. I always 
intended to leave a a little legacy, and, if 
you ’ve forestalled it, you can’t complain. 
By giving up smoking and a few other in- 
dulgences,” he added, with a grim smile, “I 
can manage to jet you have your thousand 
pounds now; so | shall take this note to Mr. 
Tallow, tell him the sale is at an end, —arti- 
cle disposed of by private contract, — and 
bring you back a release from all your debts 
of dishonor. Just you take care they are 
your last, for you “Il get no more help from 
me, and Nellie will be otherwise disposed 
of,—shall marry her myself most likely. 
Good-by.” 

Before Lee could speak, Mr. Berners was 
off at his usual rapid pace, and out on the 
road. An hour later he placed a paper in 
Lee’s hands, saying, — 

“There ’s your freedom. Don’t thank 
me; you ’ve paid for it out of your own 
pocket Only be thankful that you are pre- 
vented from sacrificing the happiness of 
your sister’s life.” 


Three days later Nellie sat once more in 
the shabby, cozy school-room, painting dili- 
gently. It was a picture for Mr. Berners's 
chambers, and she wanted to get it finished 
for him to take away on the following day. 
The thaw still continued, the snow had van- 
ished, and a steady drizzle prevented walk- 
ing or riding, so that the picture stood a 
good chance. 

Ned and she met several times, — 
for he did not avoidsher as she had expect- 
ed,— and she could not break down, in the 
very least, the barrier between them. He 
addressed her carelessly, called her “ Nel- 
lie” as before, but never met her eye if he 
could help it, and adopted a hard, off-hand 
tone that made her heart ache. 

Presently she started, and bent her head 
lower over her picture to hide the glowing 
crimson that had spread over her cheeks; 
for she had heard Lee and Ned enter the 
hall, and two minutes later they stood in the 
room laughing and shaking the rain off their 
coats and hats. 

“Oh, you horrid, wet fellows!” exclaimed 
Nellie, looking up, and extending a hand to 
Ned, who shook it without a word. “I be- 
lieve you have splashed my drawing. What 
have you come for?” 

«Civil that!” remarked Lee. “We are 
going to have agame of billiards, and came 
to honor you with an invitation to join us.” 

“Lee knows | always beat him, and he 
wants you to help him,” said Ned. 

“Thanks; I can’t come,” said Nellie 
shortly. “1 want to finish this picture this 
morning.” 

“Good girl! a up your accomplish- 
ments!” returned Ned sarcastically. Then, 
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as Lee left the room, he added, “ I suppose 
Lee has told you I am going to the Cape 
lion-shootiag next month?” 

Nellie’s heart almost stood still, but she 
made no sign, 

“ No, he has not told me,” she answered 
carelessly, “and, what ’s more, I don’t be- 
lieve you are going.” 

“But I am for all that,” declared Ned. 
“ Russell starts on the fifteenth, and I have 
promised to join him. So a tortnight more 
will see the last of me for a long while to 
come; in fact, if I find the climate suits me, 
I shall buy a farm out there, and sell Ked- 
lands.” 

“And what does your mother say to it 
all?” asked Nellie, with difficulty command- 
ing her voice. 

“Mother? Oh, she objects, of course ; 
but J can’t Selp that! I’ve had enough of 
England and England’s ways, and I don’t 
mean to stay in this precious old land of 
humbug and avarice! Ah, here you are, 
Lee? Come along!” 

And the two young men went off to the 
billiard-room. 

Nellie dropped her brush, and sat staring 
straight before her, seeing nothing. Could 
it be true? Had his wounded pride con- 
quered his love, or had he arranged his 
plans under the impression that she was go- 
ing to marry Mr. Beale, and perhaps gone 
too far to draw back? What should she 
do? Was she set free too late? for what 
would lite be worth without Ned? Nellie 
laid her head on the drawing-board, and sob- 
bed as if her heart would break. 

She dried her eyes presently, fearfu! of 
being caught weeping, and worked away 
mechanically at her drawing. She heard 
Mr. Berners cross the hall, and enter the 
billiard room, and was thankful that he did 
not come into the school-room, to catch her 
with red eyes once more, and cross-question 
her till the truth came out. As this thought 
crossed her mind, she threw down her 
brush, and fled up-stairs to her own room, 
to bathe her tace, and wait till all trace of 
emotion was gone. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Berners, entering the 
billiard-room, stood in silence for several 
minutes, watching the young men ae. 

“Won't you join us, Mr. Berners?” ask- 
ed Ned presently. “We might have a 
game of pool.” 

“No, thank you. Where ’s Nellie? I 
expected to find her here.” 

“ We asked her to come,” said Lee, as he 
chalked his cue, “ but she would not leave 
her painting. Your play, Ned.” 

“She ’s engrossed in a water-color for 
Mr. Beale,” added Ned, stooping for his 
stroke. 

“Water-color for your grandmother !” 
grunted Mr. Berners. “ You make a grand 


mistake; and, as yon know so much, you 
had better ask Lee to explain. Tell him, 
Lee, in justice to your sister. You can 
trust him not to repeat it.” 

And Mr. Berners, not caring to hear the 
recital of his own kindness, left the room. 

Ned turned to Lee with a look of intetro- 
gatiou as the door closed. 

“ Has he been forbidding the banns?” he 
asked. “ Nedlie certainly intended to marry 
Dips the other day. Is it ali off?” 

“Yes, she has refused him; Mr. Berners 
made her,” answered the other. Then, col- 
oring crimson, he added hurriedly, “ The 
fact is, Nellie behaved like a little brick. 
Beale had lent me a good sum of money, 
which there was no chance of my being able 
to pay during the governor's lifetime; but 
he bad taken a fancy to Nell, and said, that 
if there was the slightest chance of her ac- 
cepting him, I might take my own time 
about repaying him, if not, I must find it 
somehow at once. Well, 1 told Nell this, 
and she agreed to encourage him a little, so 
as to keep the fellow from bullying me; but 
it seems that he grew confident at the first 
word, and sent her a regular proposal, which 
Mr. Berners found and read. He insisted 
on her writing a prompt refusal, and paid 
off the money himself. I believe Nellie 
was awfully delighted at getting rid of Beale, 
though most girls would have jumped at 
such a chance ; but she is romantic, and has 
dreams of love in a cottage, ef-cetcra. 
However, you had better not let this go any 
farther.” 

“ Never fear,” answered Ned _ shortly, 
with an odd huskiness in his voice. 

And then he played in silence for some 
time. 

Lee made one or two efforts to talk care- 
Jessly; but a certain inner consciousness 
that Ned had cause of offence against him 
checked his fluency, and, as he met with but 
little response, his remarks were soon ex- 
hausted. The game over, Ned put on his 
coat, and, refusing his friend’s invitation to 
stay to luncheon, walked to the front door. 
As he passed the school-room he glanced 
in, but it was empty, and he went on. 

“The rain 1s over,” remarked Lee, open- 
ing the door, and looking up to the sky, 
where glimpses of blue were showing 
through the fleecy gray masses. 

“I am glad to hear it,” remarked Ned, 
stepping out on the moist gravel. “I ‘Il 
come up this evening, and we ’]] make Nel- 
lie and Mr. Berners join us in a game of 
pool or a rubber of whist.” 

“ Allright. Come to dinner, seven sharp. 
The governor won't wait; though | doubt if 
he will come down to dinner tonight. 
These attacks regularly do him up.” 

“I ’m sorry he ’s not well. I shall be 
here beiore seven.” 
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And Ned set off at a brisk pace down the 
avenue, carrying a lighter heart than he had 
thought to carry for many a long year. 


It was barely half-past six when Ned Vig- 
noles left his home to start on the ten-min- 


time !” he exclaimed sharply. 
toward the common, and | ’ll strike across 
the marshes. 
the ice still bears.” 


“Well, don’t let us stand here wasting 
“You go on 


She may have gone to see if 


“She ’s not such a muff as that. How- 


utes’ walk to the Manor House; for he had |‘ever, you may as well go that way as any 
a strong conviction that Nellie would be | other. I wish she ’d turn up, for I want my 
down before the rest of the party if she | dinner.” 


knew that he was coming to dinner. 

It was a lovely night, the full moon riding 
in a cloudless, starry sky, with a clearness 
that threatened a return of the frost; and 
the bare trees threw inky-black shadows 
across the road, as Ned, whistling cheerily, 
strode along at a somewhat faster pace than 
usual. His thoughts were full of Nellie. 
Her bright, pretty face seemed dancing be. 
fore him; her sweet voice was sounding 1n 
his ears; and he wondered, for the fifteenth 
time, if he would get a chance to say all 
that he had to say tonight. He quite pitied 
the despised Dips now that he knew Le was 
utterly discarded. And Lee —ah, well, he 
could never think the same of him again 
now that he knew he had been willing to 
sell his sister to get himself out of a scrape! 

“ Hilloa,” muttered Ned, “here he is!” 

“Ned, is that you?” exclaimed Lee, as 
he approached him. “Have you seen any- 
thing of Nellie?” 

“Seen Nelle!” repeated the other in sur- 
prise. “No, of course not! What do you 
mean?” 

“She's missing. Went out at half-past 
two this afternoon, and has never come 
home, and they are all frightened to death 
about her. All the men are out looking for 
her; and I believe Mr. Berners thinks she 
has committed suicide. She seemed awful- 
ly down at luncheon, and looked as if she 
had been crying.” 

Ned remembered their conversation in 
the school-room, and guessed, with a sharp 
pang of mingled pain and pleasure, the 
cause of her tears. He did not believe in 
the suicide notion; but he did feel a little 
uneasy. 

“She ’s at the Stewarts’ probably, or 
Miss Turner's, or at some of the houses. 
Perhaps she is at home by this time.” 

“Not she. There is something wrong 
somewhere. You know that the governor 
has a particular disiike to women being out 
after dark, and Nellie is careful not to an- 
noy him, especially when he has these ner- 
vous attacks. It has been dark for more 

than two hours now, and he has fretted him- 
self into a fever. I can’t make it out my- 
self. Something must have happened to her, 
that ’s certain.” 

Ned’s heart was sinking lower at each 
word. He knew well how “fussy” Mr. 
Raymond was about Nellie, and how care- 
ful she was not to worry him, 


took the path leadin 
where he had kissed the dear bright face 
only a week before. 
tient exclamation as he stumbled over a 
gnarled root, and then stopped short with a 
cry of horror; for there at his feet was the 
white, upturned face that he had been pic- 
turing a little while previous] 


a 


And Lee went moodily on his way, while 


Ned, at the rate of five miles an hour, strode 
off in the directiun of the ponds. 


Was Fate going to be utterly unkind? 


Now, when the way seemed clear, had some 
evil hap 


Should 
ea ice, with a clear white face upturned to 
the moon? With an ever-increasing, sick- 
ening dread he hurried on till he stood by 
the wide lake, over which a thin sheet of ice 
still glistened. He paced right round it, 
searching for a broken place to verify his 
worst fears. 


ned to Nellie to keep them apart? 
find her floating among the brok- 


he 


“Bah!” he exclaimed presently. “She 
s safe at home, and dressed for dinner by 


this time!” 


Then he turned away from the lake, and 
through the wood, 


He uttered an impa 


“'Neilie, Nellie! My darling,” he cried, 


kneeling down, and taking the senseless 
form in his arms, “open your eyes! speak 
to me! it is Ned! te!l me that you are not 
dead!” 


And with wild, despairing kisses he tried 
to recall the life-blood to her pale cheeks 
nd lips. 

But all in vain; the dark eyes remained 
firmly closed, the colorless lips silent; and 
Ned — strong, brave, manly Ned Vignoles 
— dropped his head on the unconscious 
form, and sobbed aloud, 

“ Ned,” came in a faint whisper. 

And, raising his head, he saw with a thrill 
the dear, soit eyes looking at him once 
more with the light of life and love. 

“ Nellie, my own, my darling, | thought 
you were dead!” he cried in tones of rapt- 
ure. “Why are you lying here? What 
has happened?” 

“I slipped and fell,” she whispered faint- 
ly. “* My leg — it is broken, | think. | faint- 
ed every time I tried to move. I thought 
no one would come, and | shouid die; 
and then—1 heard you call, and tried to 
make you hear, and fainted again.” 

“ My poor little darling! Can you bear 
me to carry you, or must I go forhelp? I 
can’t bear to leave you again!” 


| — 
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And Ned pressed his lips to the white 
cheek as if he could never take them away. 

“T would rather you carried me,” answer- 
ed Nellie, with a faint smile. “1 shall most 
likely faint — directly you take me up; but 
don’t be frightened. Carry me home — as 
quickly as you can.” 

She was right. At the first movement a 

vf agony escaped her, and she fainted ; 
Sut Ned, remembering her words, bore her 
on as fast as he could go, until, almost ex- 
hausted, he met the gardener and groom. 
Making a hammock of Ned’s plaid, the 
carried her home between them, where Ned, 
having placed her on the bed, left her to her 
mother’s care, and watched impatieatly for 
the doctor’s arrival. 

“ Nellie’s opinion was correct. Her leg 
was broken; and she was utterly exhausted. 
But there was little or no danger, unless 
from the effects of lying so long on the wet 
ground. 

“Well, I supgees I may as well go home,” 
said Ned, slowly rising as the clock struck 
eleven. “I ’ll come round the first thing in 
the morning to see how she is.” 

“Don’t doubt you will,” replied Mr. Ber- 
ners grimly. “ Hilloa, here ’s Mary with 
a last report of the invalid!” as Mrs. Ray- 
mond entered the room. 

“She is in a little less pain, I think, and 
Doctor Chesney has left a sleeping-draught 
to give her a quiet night, but the wars | 

irl won’t take it until she has seen Ned. 

he says she has something to ask him, and 
wants to thank him; so, Ned, you must 
come up with me to her chamber for a few 
minutes.” 

Ned’s handsome face flushed crimson 
with pleasure as he followed Mrs. Raymond 
from the room up-stairs to where Nellie, 
with a flushea face and glittering eyes, 
awaited him. 

“ Now only three words!” said Mrs. Ray- 
mond, as Ned advanced to the bed. 

And then she went into the dressing- 
room. 

“Well, my 


¥. pet what ’s the important 
question?” as 


Ned, as, with a wildly 


| the drawing-room. 


beating heart, he bent over tie bed, and 
took the little hot hand in his, 

“About the Cape, Ned,” she whispered. 
“ Are you really going?” 

And the soft eyes filled as they sought 
his face. 

“Not unless you marry Dips, or would 
like to make it your honeymoon trip? No, 
Nellie, — my Nellie, — I know ail now; and 
1 don’t mean to give you up to any man. 
Good-night, my darling. Be quick and get 
well, for my sake. 

“I think I shall now, dear Ned; I’m so 
happy.” 

Aud she turned her head on the pillow to 
meet his parting kiss as her mother entered 
the room once more. 


On a bright, sunny morning in April the 
village bells pealed forth the announcement 
that the words were spoken and the page 
signed that made Ned Vignoles and Nellie 
Raymond man and wife. It was a joyous 
wecding altogether, for no gloom of parting 
hung over it. The young couple were go- 
ing on a honeymoou trip to the Lakes, and 
perhaps on to Scotland, and then they were 
coming back to settle down in the cozy 
heme at Redlands. 

Even Mr. Raymond, who had had such 
high hopes of a grand marriage for his love- 
ly daughter, yielded with a good grace when 
he found that not only was that daughter 
heart-wholly and irrevocably “gone,” but 
that Mr. Berners actually did mean to leave 
ail his ong | to Ned if Nellie became his 
wife, and that that money meant twenty 
thousand pounas. 

Sorry | did not 


you myself now, 
Nell,” he said, as they al a : 


stood together in 
“ Make a pretty bride. 
Take care ot her, Ned. It was nearly a 
=, of ‘slip "twixt cup and lip,’ eh, my 

y ” 

“ Ah, Mr. Berners,” answered the young 
man, warmly pressing the elder one’s hand, 
“ Nellie and I are not likely to forget that it 
is solely owing to you that somebocly else 
has to groan over the slip, and not |! 
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No. 6.— Compete tn Stx 


CHAPTER XIl. 


OSA! is a stockaded Sonninkee town 

of Ouli, not more than a league ina 
northerly direction from Manjan-Kounda, 
and is on the road from Medina to the fron- 
tier town of Tamba-Kounda. Its position 
gives it a certain importance ; for the nature 
of the country is such as to make it necessa- 
ry for an invading force to pass very near 
it in penetrating to the interior of the patri- 
archate. It was here, therefore, that the 
king concentrated his forces to check the 
advance of Omar El-Hadji, in case he should 
not be stopped at Tamba-Kounda, whither 
as much assistance had been sent as it was 
deemed prudent to spare from the number 
of warriors and their followers, who had 
met the king here, and were under his im- 
mediate command. The latter had arrived 
early in the morning, and, at daybreak, sev- 
eral headmen had reported at hishut. A 
council-of-war had been held, where it was 
decided who should go to Tamba-Kounda, 
which, it was expected, would be attacked 
the next morning. The re-enforcements had 
gone, and the remaining headmen had di- 
rected their followers to obtain all the rest 
they could. Within the stockade all was 
still ; the ordinary occupation of the people 
had been suspended; and they, who were 
not reposing on mats spread upon the 
ground, had assembled un the bantangs, aod 
were discussing the situation in low tones. 
The kinz had established his headquarters 
in the centre of the inclosed town, and was 
in consultation with his headman. Messen- 
gers, some on foot, some mounted, arrived 
at short intervals with tidings from the 
frontier town ; and, as they were descried in 
the distance, a large bell, which hung in 
one of the towers, was struck, and its sound 
caused the walls to be manned, and kept so, 
till the new-comer was identified as a friend. 


Without the stockade the country seemed 
deserted, except abreast of the west gate, 
where, at a short distance, there was a 
clump of trees, among which were three or 
four huge boababs. Here, so as not to 
overcrowd the town befure it should become 
necessary, the followers of the headmen, 
who had repaired thither at the call of their 
ruler, were quartered in the open air. Ex- 
cepting the sentinels all appeared to be re- 
posing ; for no one was seen moving about, 
and the horses, picketed in the shade of 
the locust and tamarind trees, looked as if 
they shared in the general indolence which 
seemed to prevail. 

The road from Medina led by this grove 
to the west gate, near which there was an 
old log that served asa seat. It was near 
noon, and the heat was oppressive for the 
place and season. Nevertheless, on this 
log, unmindful of the effects of the rays of 
the sun, which shone down almost vertical- 
ly, an old greeot sat with his hora. He 
struck a few chords ou his instrument pre- 
paratory to playing an accompaniment to 
his song, — like a fifth-rate pianist, who al- 
ways prefaces his performance of a solo 
with a run, — and two naughty dogs, whose 
nerves were, doubtless, disagreeably shaken 
by the sharp sound of the strings, sprang 
to their feet, and, with their heads erected, 
and ears laid back, accompanied the player 
with a prolonged. plaintive howl. Two wo- 
men were on their way from the fountain, 
with calabashes of water on their heads. 
“Ding-dong!” sounded the beil in the 
tower; and, dropping their burdens, they 
ran in terror to the gate. ° 

The walls were immediately manned; 
and, from one of tne towers, a strange look- 
ing party of mounted men was seen ap- 
proaching from the direction of Medina. 
The king was informed of the proximity of 
the strangers, and instructed one of the 
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chiefs to meet and escort them to his pres- 
ence, which allayed the terror of the greater 
portion of the inhabitants. The king was 
to receive them; they must, therefore, be 
friends. The oid greeot \eft bis log, and 
preceded the chiefs who went to conduct 
the new-comers to the king. He sang, ac- 
companying himself on his 4ora ; and, when 
he had concluded, the bugler of the Spahis 
blew a long blast, which resounded through 
the forest cn either side of the road, and 
startled the people in the stockade. It was 
the de Montfort party, who had arrived, 
and Farrar rode ahead to meet the Sonnin- 
kee chief who had been sent out by the 
king to welcome them. The chief proved 
to be an old friend, and, turning his horse, 
rode back by the side of the interpreter and 
guide, while Charles de Montfort and his 
party quickened their pace to come up to 
them. Arriving at the stockade, they filed 
in singly after the chief and Farrar, and 
were led to the headquarters of the king. 
That dignitary was seated on a leopard 
skin, spread in the centre of his bantang, 
awaiting them; and, as they appeared, his 
greeots struck their instruments, and wel- 
comed them with a wild and not altogether 
unmusical chant. 

At the conclusion of the greeots’ greeting, 
the king rose, and stepped down from the 
bantang, a most unusual mark of esteem on 
his part, to grasp Charles by the hand, and 
lead him and Ceiestine to seats at his side. 
The doctor and lieutenant seated themselves 
near them, and the horses were unsaddled, 
and placed in a shady inclosure, in sight of 
the royal hut, to be fed and groomed, while 
the Spahis divested themselves of their ac- 
coutrements to procure the rest they so 
much needed. Milk was brought to them 
on the bantang in calabashes; and, after 
they had refreshed themselves, Farrar 
stated to the king briefly the object and 
principal incidents of their journey. 

The king deplored the circumstances un- 
der which he was placed, which prevented 
him from giving the matter his personal at- 
tention. He had intended, he said, to make 
an example of Arafang and Baio; but, un- 
fortunately, the former had escaped, and 
contrived to get the children away from his 

rotection, when he thought they were safe. 

e considered, however, that his friend 
“Sharlis” would nave no difficulty in get- 
ting them. El-Hadji had enough on his 
hands at that particular time, to make him 
glad to avoid offending his old enemies, the 
French, with whom he was then and wished 
to remain at peace. The king expressed 
his admiration of the white woman, whom 
Sarjo had extolled, invited Charles to con- 
sider everything in Quli as his, and ended 
this preliminary interview to allow them to 
attend to their personal wants. He gave 


directions to his head slaves to wait on 
them, and assign huts for their use, and re- 
tired, saying he would sec thei again in 
the evening. 

Water was supplied in abundance for 
the use of the dust-covered sojourners, 
They had been riding in the sun for nearly 
five hours, and, therefore, quickiy availed 
themselves of the opportunity offered for 
the enjoyment of a bath. Two women wait- 
ed upon Celestine, and a hammock was 
slung over the bantang, in which she re- 
posed, after having attended to her toilette. 
Charles and the two officers spread mats te 
recline on, with haversacks for pillows, and 
the two women stationed thmselves near the 
hammock to fan Madame de Montfort. The 
doctor, before lying down on his mat, 
approached, and asked her how she felt. 

“I feel refreshed, and in all respects well, 
in spite of my swollen hand, which is not 
painful,” she replied, holding up her bridle 
hand, which the glove she had worn had 
failed to fully protect from the sun during 
the ride from Medina, It was swollen to 
double its natural size, a common occur- 
rence after a long ride, exposed to the full 
glare of the sun, in that section of the globe. 

The doctor took it, and examined it, to 
gain time to observe her critically, without 
allowing her to notice his design. She 
sm.led good-naturedly, as she said, — 

“What simple things you men take us to 
be. You pretend to examine my hand, 
when you know very well that, if let alone, 
the swelling will have entirely disappeared 
before morning. You are a poor actor, sir. 
You pretend to be studying the condition of 
my hand; but the simplest child could see 
that your mind is occupied, not with my in- 
flamed palm, but with the expression dal 
couctenance. I ’m stronger than you 
think ; so don’t be afraid to let me discover 
your apprehensions for my welfare.” 

“] shall not hereafter, madame,” said the 
doctor; “and am glad to say I think Eg 
are better, physically, than at any time dur- 
ing this journey, which to you must have 
been, to say the least, arduous. You are a 
wonderful” — 

“ Yes, yes, my friend, I know it. I ought 
to, Charles has told me so often enough.” 

“ Now, madame, 1 hope y u will sleep. 
We all need rest. Pleasant dreams.” 

“ Thank you; I shall try.” 

The brave little woman closed her eyes, 
and the two who stood near her spreada 
thin covering over her face to partially shut 
off the light. The doctor placed himself on 
his mat in a comfortable position near 
Charles ; and, while one of the women fan- 
ned Ceiestine, the other imparted a gentle, 
swinging motion to the hammock, which 
was kept up till its occupant slept soundly. 
Charles and the officers soon followed her 
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example ; and they all slumbered till aroused 
by Farrar at six o’clock to dine. Madame 
de Montfort sprang out of her hammock un- 
aided, and returned to her hut, with the wo- 
men, to prepare for this, the last meal, as 
she theught, before reaching the place 
where she expected to meet her children. 
The thought that they would certainly be 
recovered the next day re-invigorated her, 
and brought back her natural buoyancy of 
spirits. 

Under Farrar’s directions, a cloth was 
spread on the bantany, and the dinner 
served. It consisted exclusively of game, 
which had been shot on the road, well-cook- 
ed and plainly served; and, when ready, 
Farrar summoned Charles, Celestine, and 
the officers. As they took their places, the 
people gathered from their huts to see the 
white men, and, particularly, the white wo- 
man, eat. When it is remembered that 
these people, with a very few exceptions, 
had never seen a white woman, their curivs- 
itv cannot be wondered at, or deemed un- 

ardonable. Madame de Montfort had 

en too long in the country to be annoyed 
by it, and the lieutenant was the only per- 
son who grumbled. He vowed he would 
not be stared at like a wild beast; and it 
was with some difficulty that he could be 
prevented from ordering his Spahis to keep 
the ground near the bantang clear. Even 
the king came, and Charles endeavored to 
prevail upon him to dine with them. He 
declined, but seated himself near de Mont- 
fort, opposite whom Celestine sat, while the 
two officers faced each other. 

“His majesty has no more manners than 
his people,” said the lieutenant, shrugging 
his shoulders, 

“ What can you expect here, my friend?” 
said the doctor. “ You cannot look for the 
same manners in the people of this court 
which one finds at the Tuileries.” 

“Of course not; but | don’t like to ex- 
hibit myself before a congregation of blacks 
as a curiosity.” 

At the conclusion of the meal, the head- 
men gathered at the bantang to be present 
at the interview between the king and 
Charles. 

“I have concluded,” said the former, 
when he had resumed his position on his 
leopard skin, “that thou hadst better leave 
for Tamba-Kounda tonight. Farrar knows 
the road well, and thy escort is strong 
enough to resist any party who would be 
likely to molest thee. There is no one on 
the road except Fouta-Foulahs, a large num- 
ber of whom are with El-Hadji. They will 
attack every one they meet, if they think 
they can with safety. At Tamba-Kounda 
my brother is in command, and | have sent 
a messenger to inform him of thy coming. 
He will receive thee, as the friend who as- 


sisted us during the last failure of our crops 
deserves, and co all he can.” 

“And after reaching Tamba-Kounda?” 
interrupted Charles. 

“ El-Hadji,” continued the king, “ will 
attack the place early in the morning. Thou 
will be there when the battle commences. 
When the sun becomes too warm the fight- 
ing will cease, and El-Hadji wil! withdraw 
to his camp, if he has not taken the place, 
which is impossible. It has never been 
taken yet; and, when he finds he cannot 
conquer my elephant hunters, he will leave, 
and try to reach Fodey-Kounda. I shall be 
here to relieve that town, and expect to 
stop him there. Well, after the morning’s 
battle, thou wilt have the middle of the day 
to do thy business. Go to E]-Hadji’s camp. 
Demand from him thy children, If he re- 
fuses, let your bugle be heard by my people, 
and my brcther will attack the camp; and 
thou wilt then do as thou thinkest best. 
My brother will do as thou commandest. 
Allah ite mouta /” 

He pressed Charles’s hand, took Celes- 
tine’s in both of his, and pressed his fore- 
head upon it. He bade adieu to the officers, 
expressed his regret at not meeting under 
circumstances which would permit him to 
entertain them as he wished, and retired 
with his headmen, saying, — 

“Go as soon as the moon rises. When 
you reach Tamba-Kounda, send a messen- 
ger in to my brother, Samba Oualli, who 
will come out, and tell thee where to stop 
with thy people till after the battle.” 

An hour after, Farrar announced that the 
men were mounted; and Charles, Celestine, 
and the officers followed him to the eastern 
gate, outside of which they found the Spa- 
his and Sirérés formed in marching order. 
The two officers looked admiringly at Cel- 
estine, as she grasped the bridle and mane 
of her horse, and, without assistance, sprang 
as sprightly as ever to her saddle. 

“ — / quelle petite heroine!” ex- 
claimed the lieutenant, as he galloped to 
the front. 

Farrar gave the word, and the little troop 
ambled away in a northeasterly direction, 
The moon shone brightly ; and the ground, 
near the town they were leaving, was clear 
of wood, and level. A league ahead the 
road leads through a dense forest, with here 
and there a clearing and several ravines, 
down which, in the rainy season, torrents 
fiow to the river; and this forest extends to 
within a little more than a league of Tamba- 
Kounda, the strongest town of Ouli, the 
headman of which is, practically, independ- 
eat of the king. It is surrounded by a 
triple stockade, and is inhabited by a rude, 
hardy people, who differ in their social char- 
acteristics from the rest of the Ouli Sonnin- 
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kees. They are brave, and their chief 
occupation is elephant hunting. 

Reaching the woods referred to, Farrar 
changed the order of march, by having 
Charles and Madame de Montfort, with the 
doctor, follow after the Spahis, and the Sir- 
érés come after them, while he took the 
lead with the lieutenant. In this order they 
Farrar remarking that he would 

ave preferred to have no moon, as its 
light made them plainly visible, while the 
Shadows cast by the trees made any one 
who might be lurking among them imper- 
ceptible. The preparations made, how- 
ever, buoyed up the spirits of the Spahis, 
who expected now to have the monotony of 
the journey varied by a little excitement. 
They were accustomed to bush fighting, 
and the prospect of a little diversion cheer- 
ed them. The Sirérés examined the prim- 
ing of their muskets, which they carried in 
readiness for immediate use. At the expi- 
ration of an hour, Farrar sent scouts ahead, 
and they proceeded uninterrupted for an- 
other half-hour, when the report of several 
muskets resounded through the woods 
ahead. 

“En avant/” shouted the lieutenant, 
and the cavalcade increased its speed. 
They reached a clearing nearly circular in 
form, and nearly a hundred yards in diame- 
ter. The scouts ran back, and reported 
the Fouta-Foulahs in force in the vicinity 
on their left. A halt was made. The Spa- 
his were faced to the left, and the Sirérés 
tothe right. A rustling of the undergrowth 
and the sound of breaking twigs was heard 
on both sides, in close proximity to the 
clearing; and the lieutenant and Souliman 
ordered their men to fire low. The volleys 
were answered from each side with howls of 
pain, and some stray shots passed harmless- 
y over the heads of the Sirérés. The Fou- 
tah-Foulabs poured in from both sides to 
the clearing. The Spahis with their sabres, 
and the Sirérés with their cutlasses, held 
the ground; and Souliman kept his men as 
well under control as the lieutenant. 
Charles and the doctor, with Madame de 
Montfort between them, sat on their horses 
facing to the right. They attracted the at- 
tention of the natives, and two, in attempt- 
ing to force their way to them, were struck 
down by the Spahis. The lieutenant rode 
to them with Farrar. Half of the Fouta- 
Foulahs were hors de combat. 

“ Now is the time,” said the lieutenant. 
“ Carte blanche /” 

The Spahis spurred their horses, and, 
with a wild shout, dashed upon their assaii- 


ants. They struck with the flat of their sa- 
bres, and the remnant of the waylayers fled 
in coniusion to the bush. The Sirérés did 
cruel work on their side. They urged their 


emies, and spared none who came within 
reach of their cutlasses, slashing right and 
left until the last Fouta-Foulah had disap- 
peared in the bush. 

One of the Sirérés had received a cut 
from a cutlass in the thigh. The doctor at- 
tended to it; and the wounded Fouta-Fou- 
lahs were cared for as well as circumstances 
would permit. The horses were carefully 
examined, and, though some of them had 
slight cuts, none were seriously injured. 

No time was lost in resuming the jour- 
ney ; and, as they were about to start, Far- 
rar observed, — 

“ The road is lined with Fouta-Foulahs ; 
but the news of the fate of these will fly be- 
fore us, and we shall not be interrupted 
again.” 

It proved as he said; and the rest of the 
journey was extremely monotonous. They 
emerged from the forest at about three in 
the morning ; and, as they did so, they per- 
ceived a horseman gallop at full speed to 
the stockade. Presently there was evident- 
ly some commotion within the walis. The 
confused sound of many voices reached 
them, and a number of mounted Sonnin- 
kees issued through the gate, singly, and 
galloped toward them. One called the name 
of Farrar, who answered with the usual 
Mandingo salutation, when the Sonninkees 
halted, except one, who continued, and, 
upon reaching them, shook hands with 
Farrar. It was Sarjo, and he at once 
sought Celestine. He held out his hand 
timidly, which she took. This re-assured 
him, and he said, — 

“The white woman remembers the black- 
man, who swore to guard her children. He 
endeavored to do so; but the Marabout 
fiend was cunning, and stole them away 
again before he reached Medina. But Séni 
is with the white man’s boy Amadi. at El- 
Hadji’s camp. He is cunning as Arafang, 
and has sworn not to come back to me, if 
harm befalls the white woman’s children. 
But I mnst go to conduct Samba Oualli to 
thee.” 

Without a word or a look to the others 
except Farrar, Sarjo gailoped back, and 
was followed by the other Sonninkees, while 
the de Montfort party halted, aod Farrar, 
with Charles and Celestine, went ahead of 
them about a hundred yards, to await the 
king’s brother, Samba Oualli, who came out, 
attended by ae men, who halted at a 
short distance, while he advanced with Sar- 
jo to meet Charles, with whom he shook 
ands heartily. His attention was directed 
to Celestine by Sarjo, and he greeted her 
cordially. He had been to Bathurst, and a 
white woman was not such a novelty to him 
as to his companion. 

“T know thy business,” he said to Charles, 


horses, with yells, on their demoralized en- 


“Sarjo hath told me. El-Hadji is already 
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moving, and I must return at once. On 
that hill,” — pointing to a littie eminence,— 
“among those trees, thou canst remain till 
after the battle, when thou canst go to the 
grand almamy’s camp. If he fails to give 
up thy children, call me with thy bugles, 
and 1 will come with all the force I can 
take out of the stockade. In that case thou 
must be sure to secure El-Hadji, dead or 
alive. I know the children are safe; for 
one of my people succeeded in getting with- 
in the camp yesterday, and saw them. He 
tried to speak to them, but was suspected 
by a slave, who hastened to inform his 
master of his suspicions, and had to es- 
cape.” 

A tom-tom was heard in the distance. 

“You hear; he is coming. 1 must re- 
turn.” 

“ Where is the almamy’s camp?” asked 
Farrar. 

“At Konko- Talto,” answered Samba 
Qualli, as he spurred his horse, and gallop- 
ed back to his stockade. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


E MONTFORT and his party retired 

to the hill designated by Samba Oualli. 
They dismounted, and the horses were 
placed in the shade of the trees while their 
riders partook of some refreshments. The 
hillock was so situated as to afford a clear 
view of the eastern side of the stockade 
where E]-Hadji was to commence his attack. 
Blankets were spread on the ground, on 
which Charles, Celestine and the officers 
sat, facing the plain that was to be the bat- 
tle field. It was daybreak, and the sound 
of the tom-toms grew more and more dis- 
tinct, as the besieging force advanced. The 
harp-like music of the koras was distinguish- 
ed among the confused sounds which reach- 
ed the little hill, and a body of horsemen came 
in sight, and galloped to and fro, brandish- 
ing their scimetars, out of the range of the 
muskets ot the elephant-hunters. The east- 
ern portion of the plain gradually filled with 
Toucoulors, Serra Oulis, Fouta- Foulahs, 
and Taurankas; and finally the well-mount- 
ed body guard of El-Hadji appeared, with 
the ends of their turbans fluttering in the 
wind like streamers, and swept along the 
line of the Almamy’s people, who were in as 
many groups as there were nations and 
tribes represented. Among them was El 
Hadji himself, distinguished by his showy 
accoutrements; and, as he and his picked 
thirty took a position in advance of the cen- 
tral group, they formed a picturesque en- 
semble with their gay trappings and the 
bright crescent on the top of the red fez of 


each sparkling in the rising sun, whose rays 
they reflected with briiliancy. 
wu greeots stood before the almamy with 

their koras, and were apparently receiving 
instructions. They bowed low in the orien- 
tal manner, and advanced to the stockade 
accompanied by two men with tom-toms 
which kept beating on the way. Arriving 
at the walls the tom-toms ceased beating, 
and the greeots struck their koras, and sang 
a wild chant, at the conclusion of which they 
asked for the chief in command. Samba 
Oualli sent Sarji to answer for him, and the 
latter, as he appeared upon the wall, de- 
manded of the greeots their business. One 
of them replied that they had a message 
from El-Hadji, the Grand Almamy, to deliver 
to Samba Ouaili in person. Sarji replied 
that Samba Oualli being a king’s son, couid 
not parley with fools. If El-Hadji had a 
communication to make to him personally, 
he would have to come himself. The gree- 
ots consulted, and concluded to deliver their 
message through Sarji, which was to the ef- 
fect that the pay demanded one hundred 
pieces of baft, one thousand bundles of corn, 
and two hundred bullocks; that every man 
in the stockade have his head shaved by 
his priests, and became a Mohammedan. 

“Go back, and tell your master,” replied 
Sarji, “he can have the bait, the corn, and 
the bullocks, if he will come and take them, 
and that we curse him and his prophet.” 

The messengers waited to hear no more, 
but returned at the beat of the tom-toms. The 
Sonninkee’s answer was delivered to the 
almamy, who rose and waved his hand. The 
Taurankas and Fouta-Foulahs shouted and 
advanced to the tront in the centre; and, 
gradually, the whole force was concentrated 
there. They moved forward with scaling 
ladders; and, when well within range, the 
elephant-hunters, with their heavy bucca- 
neers, poured a murderous volley of iron 
bullets in their midst, which not only check- 
ed but caused them to retire out of range in 
confusion. Order was quickly restored, 
and they came up the second time, when 
they withstood two volleys without checking 
their advance. Twenty scaling ladders 
were placed against the wall, and quick! 
covered with men who endeavored to reac 
the top, but were hurled down again by de- 
fenders of the stockade. Their places were 
quickly filled by others who shared the 
same fate ; and, after repeated, unsuccessful 
attempts, they stood out of range a second 
time. A third trial was made, and the ele- 
phant-hunters, with uaerring aim, poured up- 
on them volley after volley with telling effect. 
They retired out of range again, and the re- 
mainder of the fighting hours was passed by 
small parties alternately advancing and re- 
tiring to fire at those who appeared above 
the top of the wall, but with very little effect, 
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At ten the firing for the day was over. The 
whole force, however, did uot retire to the 
camp; and it was evident that such was not 
their intention. But E)-Hadji with his thir- 
ty and the Toucoulors left the field. As the 

ghting ceased, Farrar advised Charles to 
mount. and the Spahis and Sirérés were 
formed in marching order. They left the 
hill with Farrar leading, and followed by 
Charles and Celestine with the two officers 
abreast, the doctor riding at the right of 
Madame de Montfort, and the lieutenant at 
the left of Charles. The Spahis and the 
Sirérés followed; and they cantered across 
the plain and between the boababs to Kon- 
ka-Talto. The surprise of E!-Hadji and his 
people, who did not dream that strangers 
were on tle ground, was complete. The 
Toucoulors regained their se!f-possession, 
and El-Hadji expressed his willingness to 
listen to them. 

Farrar explained to him the object of their 
visit, and concluded by saying that the 
white man knew hls children were there, and 
that he wou.d not leave without them. 

E]-Hadji looked at the Spahis and Sirérés, 
and shrugged his shoulders, as he said, — 

“Tell him, they were here yesterday; 
but, when I sent for them in the evening, 
they could not be found. I am the white 
man’s friend, and cannot harm his child- 
ren.” 

“ Thou must prove it by finding them,” 
said Charles, through Farrar. 

“ Tell him,” said El Hadji quietly, “T will 
ive him all the assistance he desires. He 
as but to ”— 

“Wait a few moments, and they will be 

here,” said a voice in the back-ground. 

And a boy ran before them, grasped Mad- 
ame de Montfort’s hands, and pressed his 
forehead upon them. 

“Amadi!” she gasped, almost over- 
come, “ Emile? Sophie? Where are they?” 

“ Mother!” exclaimed two familiar voices 
simultaneously. 


And Celestine, as she sprang forward. 


with outstretched hands, and the children 
ran to her arms, sank overcome with joy on 
the breast of Emile, who clasped ner in his 
strong grasp. 

Séni came leading the horses. They 
mounted, and rode to the hillock, where the 
parents of the rescued children had been 
during the battle of the morning. Samba 
Oualli and Sarji were waiting for them, and, 
when the latter saw the children, he ex- 
pressed ml pane joy in his own simple way, 
and declared repeatedly that the white man 
was beautiful and good. The couks were 
set at work, and a substantial meal was 
served to the whole company including 
Samba-Oualli and Sarji, after which the res- 
cuers re-mounted, Samba having furnished 
horses for the children. The king’s brother 


advised Charles to return by the river. At 
or near Yabu-Tenda he would doubtless 
meet a vessel which could accommodate 
them with a passage. His advice was fol- 
lowed, and Farrar guided them to Fodey- 
Kounda, where they arrived at a little before 
midnight, and rested till morning. At day- 
break, Kosai, being in sight of Fodey-Koun- 
da, learned of their arrival, and sent a mes- 
senger asking them to come and see him; 
and word was sent back that they would be 
there immediately after breakfast. The fast 
was broken with coffee, toast, and mano ny- 
arré chine, after which they cantered to Ko. 
sai, where the king met them. He listened 
with interest to Emile’s account of the part 
Barcari, the Serra-Ouii, had taken in assist- 
ing Arafang to regain possession of them, 
and finally, after shaking hands with the par- 
ents and officers, allowed them to go. 

Farrar led them directly to the river, 
which they reached in less than an hour, at 
Bananco. Here the middle of the day was 
passed, and at four they were again in the 
saddle and on their way to Yabu-Tenda, 
where the night was spent. The next morn- 
ing game was shot in the vicinity for break- 
fast. Here they received news that a colo- 
nial steamer was expected at Fatta-Tenda 
the next day, and they accordingly started 
for that place, which was reached at noon. 
Here they were hospitably entertained b 
the traders, and, when the steamer arrived, 
it was found that the whole party could not 
be accommodated with a passage. Hence 
the Spahis, in charge of the sergeant, and 
the Sirérés, under Souliman, were sent over- 
land to Albrida, with Farrar as guide. The 
night was passed on board; and early the 
next morning they got under way, and ar- © 
rived at MacCarthy’s Island the same even- 
ing, where they were entertained by the 
English commandant, and Mr. Grant, the 
principal resident. MacCarthy’s was left 
the next morning, and early the next day 
they were landed at Albreda, where that 
night every factory was illuminated, and the 
commandant’s quarters were the scene of a 
happy re-union in honor of the de Mont- 
forts. Celestine, none the worse for the 
journey she had just made, now appeared in 
o true character as a tender, loving wife 
and mother. The doctor and lieutenant, ese 
pecially the latter, declared, however, that 
she was just as attractive as a lion-killer 

“ Elle est une vraie petite héroine /” the 
lieutenant said, as he bade the commandant 
good-night. 


Three months after, Z’Erymanthe, a 
steamer of the Messageries Impériules, was 
riding at anchor in the port of St. Vincent, 
Cape de Verde Islands, waiting for the ar- 
rival of a tender with passengers from 


Gorée ; and, when it arrived, among the first 
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passengers received on board of Z’Eryman- 
the were Madame de Montfort and her two 
children, whom she was taking with her to 
leave in France to be educated. Charles de 
Montfort was also there, as well as the doc- 
tor and lieutenant, who had leave of absence. 
Thus the principals in the rescuing of the 


the relation of their adventures on the dark 
continent served to while away many hours 
which would, otherwise, have been tedious 
to their fellow-passengers. 


Charles de Montfort retired with a colos- 
sal fortune. Celestine remained to the last, 
a lovely woman, beloved by all who knew 
her. Emile developed a taste for the law, 
and thus the head of the family again be- 
came a respected and able magistrate. So- 
phie became the wife of an officer who rose 
in rank rapklly, and général de division. 

Once a year Emile, with his family, visit 
them, and the brother and sister frequent] 
revert back to the time when they were kid. 
napped on the dark continent. 


HE humor of human nature, as a part 
of human nature itself, may be “ the 
same the world over,” but, from our outlook, 
American manifestations seem to partake of 
the acknowledged peculiarities of the peo- 
ple, and are susceptible of a little differenti- 
ation. Is it more acrid than that which 
such writers as Hood, Byron or Lawrence 
Sterne, for instance, have made typical in 
English literature? Is there an infusion 
of spice into the aroma? As a phase of 
hysiological study, it might be interesting, 
if this were admitted, to speculate upon its 
causes. We all can see for ourselves, that, 
during the course of the last fifteen or twen- 
ty years, a new school of humor, if so we 
may call it, has taken root on the ruins of 
the old, and one which can certainly boast 
of much greater subtlety of expression. 

The satirical feature of humor, now-a- 
days, is of the broadest, and is perhaps one 
of the hardest things to define. The atten- 
tive reader of our modern humorous jour- 
nals has no doubt noted in numberless in- 
stances the prevailing ambition of huror- 
ous writers to embody and popularize what 
might be termed serial creations, as, for in- 
stance, “Uncle Remus,” or “His Honor 
and Bijah,’ or last but not least, the irre- 

ressible “* Spoopendyke.” These were all 
ntensely modern, even Uncle Remus, albeit 
the representative of a race which adheres 
to old traditions and ante-bellum modes of 
speech, has, we fancy, a marked infusion of 
the new humorous flavor which has succeed- 
ed the Sam Slicks, the Major Jones’s Court- 
ship, and the wild Western crudities of a 
bygone age. 


THE QUALITY OF AMERICAN HUMOR. 


BY WILLIAM B. CHISHOLM. 


“Ts satire a reflection of the mind’s bitter- 
ness or discontent?” Certainly, our Utopia 
does not seem as distant as it did in the 
days ot Valley Forge, or in the last great in- 
ternecine convulsion of 1861-5. And our 
humorous as well as philosophic and criti- 
cal favorites may be safely presumed to 
sail under serener skies than their proto- 
types of the ante-bellum days. The wide 
and rapid dissemination of each and every 
“popular hit” is a kind of canonization in 
itself for the author, and it is fair to pre- 
sume that his emoluments are much more 
encouraging than they would have been in 
the more moderate, easy-going days of “lang 
syne.” We think that an objective rather 
than a subjective motive power must be 
sought for to explain the present undeniable 
acridness of American humor. Are we 
presumptuous in daring to offer an explana- 
tion of so broad and generally admitted a 
fact? If not, may we not suggest that the 
“sagpone tartness of our national humor may 

attributed to the change which has taken 
place in popular esthetic feeling with re- 
gard to the merits of sentimentalism? 

This is a busy and careworn age, and its 
leisure hours demand the light laugh. If it 
is not at our own expense, are we over-con- 
scientious about the enjoyment of it? Crit- 
ics and popular tastes have shut down the 
flood- gates of the “namby pamby,” the 
“ Miss Fanny” type in literature, and, hav- 
ing discarded bonbons, our gastronomical 
yearnings call for spice. The pathos of war 
and suffering is now a memory. The clear- 
headed common sense of the eighth decade 
in this wonderful century demands a strong 


The question comes naturally to our lips, 
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The famous Juvenal could not have flour- 
ished in the earlier Roman day. Luxury 
breeds critical taste, and eccentricities are a 
delivate art-study. But are we less benevo- 
lent, less considerate, less philanthropic, 
therefore? For one, I cannot agree to that. 
There must be a knout held in reserve for 
offenders, and the weak sensationalist, the 
notoriety lover, is not dead. The lash is 
not designed, as far as we can make out, for 


the true martyr; let the array of pseudo 
martyrs beware! The sterling common 
sense of any ard every age has generally 
been found to be in epupeky with real sor- 
row, and even compassionate of ineradicable 
eccentricities, but the English bards and 
Scotch reviewers were not more imperatively 
needed in the days of the willful boy, Byron, 
than is the caustic of an omnipresent press 
for transgressors now, 


TRANSFORMED. 


ESSA was the name of a !ittle maiden 

who had the misfortune to be very ug- 

ly; indeed, her face was so repulsive that 
no one loved to look at her. 

“Itis the face of a Medusa,” said Carl, 
the young artist, who roomed across the 
way. 

a Poor thing! I should think she would 
want to bury herself,” said the pretty land- 
lady. 

Tessa knew only too well why they all 
shuned her, and her heart was consumed 
with hate and envy. 

“Why should others be beautiful, and I 
so plain?” she said, gazing eaviously on 
the young faces that passed her window. 

And the more hate there was in her heart 
the more repulsive grew her features. 

One day, while wandering in the woods 
brooding morosely over her own misfortune, 
with no thought cf the beauty about her, 
she came suddenly upon a dwarf, misshapen 
and disfigured beyond anything she had 
ever imagined in human form. For once 
she was happy; she had found some one 
more ugly than herself, and a laugh, fiend- 
ish and cruel as a hyena’s, rang through the 
forest. But the dwarf began to weep. 

“ No wonder you weep,” said Tessa, “ with 
such a face and figure.” 

“Nay,” said the dwarf sorrowfully, “I 
weep because I have found some one more 
wretched than myself.” 

And, as the tears streamed from her eyes, 
her mottled skin grew white and soft; and 
Tessa saw with amazement that the poor, 
deformed creature’ was actually becoming 
beautiful. 

“ What has changed you so?” she cried. 

“Am I changed?” asked the dwarf eag- 
erly. “Am I beautiful again?” 

“Yes, so beautiful that | hate you,” an- 
swered Tessa, regarding her with astonish- 
ed and envious eyes. 

“Nay, do not hate me,” she entreated. 


“Tt was hate and envy that deformed me; 
it is pity that has broken the spell. Rejoice 
with me, and with all others who are beauti- 
ful and happy, and pity those less fortunate 
than yourself, and some time you may be 
freed from the curse.” 

As she spoke she vanished. 

Then Tessa went to her house, and pon- 
dered the words she had heard. It was 
hard advice to follow, to rejoice in the beau- 
ty and happiness of those who scorned and 
shunned her, but she determined to make 
the effort. Hitherto she had spent her time 
in idle repining, caring only for herself, but 
now she resolved to do something for the 
comfort of others; and, remembering a poor 
widow with a family of young children, liv- 
ing not far away, she set herself to fashion- 
ing warm mits and stockings for the little 
hands and feet. 

7 Ugly as I am,I can create beauty for 
others,” she said, as the pretty things grew 
— her fingers, and the thought made her 
glad. 

As time went on, all the poor and needy 
in the neighborhood learned to bless her. 
One day as she was entering her gate a 
beautiful child, who was passing, slipped 
and fell. Once she would have felt a cruel 
delight in the child’s mishap, hoping that 
the lovely features might be marred for life, 
but now she sprang to help her. 

“ How good you are,” said the little one. 

“ And you are beautiful,” said Tessa. 

“ And so are you,” said the child quickly, 
“as beautiful as my own mamma.” 

“Am 1?” cried Tessa, turning with eager 
haste to the mirror, which for many a day 
she had kept closely veiled that she might 
not see her own ugliness reflected, and, lift- 
ing the drapery, she beheld a fair, sweet 
face, with tender, pitying eyes. 

Then Tessa, gazing a moment to make 
sure that this glorified face was her own 
went down on her knees, and thanked God. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to November 


59. — Senescchal. 
60.—PHAROS 61.—FISCAL 
HERON INHALE 
ARAB SHAPES 
ROB CAPOTS 
ON ALETTE 
s LESSEN 


62. — Sufficient. 68. — Despatch. 
63.— Fortunately. 69. — Punishment. 
64.— Compromise. 70.— Consider. 
65. — Reformed. 71.— Question. 

— Numerous. 72.— Understand. 
67. — Favorable. 73 — Methodist. 
74¢-—PONTOON 75— 
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76. wrence, wren, 
77-— Lowell, we, loll. 
— Hallowell, allow, hell. 
81 unger is the best sauce.” 


82.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
In action, not in weak ; 

In onion, not in leek; 

In murder, not in slay; 

In passage, not in way’ 

In apple, not in ; 

In frighten, not in scare; 

In drama, not in play; 

In merry, not in gayi 

In robin, not in lark; 

In listen, not in hark; 

In twisting, not in weave 
Whole we all like to receive. 

GASPARD RAYNOR. 


re. 
Inflammation of the ear; a dweller; to allure; 
a kind of fish resembling the shad; to chant; 
French units for solid measure. 
Putt A. DELPHY. 
84. — Half Square. 


measure ; a letter. 


Decapitati 
85. — Behead a breeze, and leave a I'quor. 
— A fish, and leave a boy’s nickname. 
leave a girl’s name. 
— To vex, and leave to éstimate. 


89. — To strike, and leave a particle. 
90. — To cover, and leave a quick blow. 
g1.— To proclaim, and leave to obtain. 
Epwy ARMANO. 
92.— Numerical Enigma. 
The answer, containing 25 letters, is a very en- 
couraging maxim. 
The 1, 2, 3 5 6, 7, is public, 
The 4, 13, 12, is rage. 
The 8, 10, 11, is not always wisdom. 
The 9, 16, 17, 15, is an open space. 
The 14, 18, 19, 24, 23, many sl rs do. 
The 20, 21, 22, 25, is waste. YRIL DEANE. 


Word Anagrams. 
93- — Air in a nut. 100. — Go, 
94. — Sheep curl. 101. — Short race. 
95-— Do curs point? 102.— Tiny reel. 
— Norma Pitt. 103. — Darn lace. 
. — Grain oil. 104. — Pester Caleb. 
36. — Oniy cab. 105. — To a dirt-man, sir. 


99. — Their pa hid. 
UFTI. 


Drop-Letter Words. 
i -a-a-a-a, a Brazilian serpent. 
108: 


-aa-a-, a Brazilian oird. Maupe. 
Curtailments. 
109. — Curtail formed, and get crazy. 
110. — Desire, and plant. 
111.— A great num 
112. — Performed, and get a Spanish ti 
oD. Mowry. 
113. — Drop-Letter Puzzle. 
the Lats State, 
LG A 
Answers Next Month. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

For the best batch of puzzles, less 
‘or igi not 
than twelve in number, —_ — Dec. 10, 
we will send this —— or one year; 
and, for the next best batch, a large weekly pa- 
per free for three months. A novelette will be 

given for the largest list of correct answers. 
the received 
Answers to August puzzles were 
from Ida May, Portsmouth, N. H.; Mufti, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; Vinnie, Hartford, Conn. ; Katie Smith, 
Mass.; L. C. A., Ottawa, Il; J. D. L., 
Philadelphia, Pa. ; Vixen, Chicago, Ill.; Cora A. 
L., Salem, Mass.; Bachelor Ben, Bangor, Me. ; 
and Inez, Springfieid, Mass. 
Prise-Winners. 


. D. L., forthe largest list of answers ; Vinnie, 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this de- 

rtment must be sent to ELLa A. Briccs, 

West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


A PRETTY INSERTION. 
Ang on twenty-two stitches. Knit across 
ain. 

First Row. —Slip one, knit one, thread over, 
narrow, knit two plain, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, knit seven, thread over, nar- 
row, knit one. . 

Srconp Row.—Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit fifteen, thread over, narrow, 
knit one. 

TurrpD Row. — Slip one, knit one, thread over, 
narrow, knit three, thread over, narrow, thread 
over, narrow, threzd over, narrow, knit six, thread 
over, narrow, knitfone 

FourTH Row. — Like second. 

FirrH Row.—Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit four, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit 
five, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

SrxtH Row. — Like second. 

SEVENTH Row.— Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit five, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit 
four, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

EIGHTH Row. — Like second. 

NinTH Row.—Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit six, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit 
three, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

TENTH Row. — Like second. 

ELEVENTH Row.— Slip one, knit one, thread 
over, narrow, knit seven, thread over, narrow, 
thread over, narrow, thread over, narrow, knit 
two, thread over, narrow, knit one. 

TWELFTH, THIRTEENTH, FOURTEENTH, and 
FIFTEENTH Rows. — Like second. 

Begin again at first row, and so on. 

If some one would be kind enough to send di- 
rections for knitting an edging to match this pat- 
tern of insertion, I would a very glad. I think 
all those who try this, will be much * ema with 
i Mary F. 


t. SLocum. 
Bennington, Vt. 


OTTOMAN. 


A beautiful box ottoman, which will serve to 
hold dresses at full length, is easily made. Any 
a case will do if tolerably stout. First 

asten the lid to the box with a pair of hinges, 
and screw into each of the four corners of -the 
bottom of the box a caster; now line the box with 
a bright-colored glazed lining, fastening it secure- 
ly by tacks or glue to the bottom and outside of 

e box. Next make a cushion to fit the top, 
and fasten it securely at the four cornérs. Now 
cut_a strip of cretonne for a covering, the depth 


of the box, and long enough to go around it, al- 
lowing for fullness; hem the lower edge, and 
— the top into a band, the exact size of the 

x; this band is then nailed on. Cut a piece 
large enongh to cover the lid, and to this stitch 
a box-plaited frill, and fasten the whole with fan- 
cy nails to the lid in such a way that the frill falls 
over and hides the band of the box valance. 
Add a cord or ribbon loop to the middle of the 
lid to lift it by. 


TWISTED COLUMN QUILT. 


To knit the quilt in three parts cast on two 
hundred and thirty-two stitches. Use knitting 
— number fourteen, and cotton number 
eight. 

Knit thirty-two rows plain. 

Purl two hundred and sixteen stitches, and 
knit sixteen. Knit one row. Repeat these two 
rows forty-six times, which is to furm the border 
so far, and must be carried up one side of the 
oe making an edge of sixteen stitches in 
plain knitting, and a border of twenty-four 
stitches in stocking knitting. With the remain- 
ing one hundred and ninety-two stitches knit the 
following pattern for the main portion of the 
quilt. Purl six stitches, and then knit six, alter- 
nating to the border; knit next row all plain. 
Repeat these two rows six times. Next row, 
purl and knit eight stitches alternately. The 
next row forms the twist. After the border knit 
the eight bg stitches, and then take off four 
on a third pin, xnit the four following stitches, 
and then those you have taken off ; knit the eight 
plain stitches, repeat the twist, and so on to the 
end of the row These sixteen rows repeated, 
form the pattern of the quilt. For the centre 
— of the a cast on two hundred and 
orty stitches. This is, of course, only to begin 
and end with the border, the remainder being all 
knitted in the twisted column pattern. 

The number of stitches given will make the 
quilt seven feet wide. 

For the last division of the quilt cast on two 
hundred and forty stitches, instead of two hun- 
dred and thirty-two, as in the other side piece, 
because eight extra stitches must be allowed to 
make the ae The border must, of 
course, be reve 


WALL SPLASHER. 


This is intended for a room furnished in blue, 
and is embroidered in etching silk, in two shades 
of blue, on a white background, the design peng 
birds fluttering over a marsh bordered with tall 
flags and rushes. The edges are hemmed, feath- 
er-stitched with blue of the lighter shade, and 
fastened to the wall by four bows of light and 
dark blue ribbon (the two shades blended in 
each knot) placed one at each corner. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 


AMBERGRIS. — Ambergris for a long time puz- 
zled the savants, who were at a loss to account 
for its vrigin, and thought it at first to be of the 
same nature as yellow amber, whence its name 
of “gray amber” (from the French amodre gris). 
It is now ascertained beyond doubt to be gener- 
ated by the spermaceti whale, and.perhaps by 
other species, being prey a biliary calculus, 
or mass of undigested and biliary matters. The 
presence of this material in the animal is consid- 
ered to be the result of some diseased condition. 
It is generally found floating on the surface of 
the sea, having been ejected from the stomach of 
the animal, or is picked up on the seasnore. It 
is found in this way principally on the coasts of 
Greenland, Brazil, India, China, Japan, and, for- 
merly, to a considerable extent, on the west cuast 
of Ireland. It occurs in masses of irregular 
shape, usually only a few ounces in weight; but 
concretions weighing two hundred {pounds and 
over have been found. Its general color is 

rayish-white, with bands of brown or black, as 
if marking the addition of layers. It has a waxy 
texture ; pungent, agreeable odor, and fatty flavor. 
It is lighter than water, melts at 140 deg. Fah, 
dissolves readily in absolute alcohol, ether, and 
in both fatty and essential oils. It contains 
eighty-five per cent of an aromatic substance 
called “ ambreine,” which may be extracted from 


it by digestion with alcohol of 0,827 specific grav- 
ity, filtering the solution, and leaving it to spon- 


taneous evaporation. The ambreine then forms 
delicate white tufts, and is converted into ambre- 
ic acid by treatment with nitric acide The mate- 
rial forms an important article of export from 
Morocco, where it is derived from whales cast up 
on the west coast. Madagascar likewise furnish- 
es considerable. Ambergris is highly valued in 

rfumery, not so much for its own fragrance 
{for by itself it has an earthy or mouldy flavor), 
as for the permanence it gives to compounds in- 
to which it enters. 


An Excursion.— The Worshipful Masters’ 
«Association of the First Masonic District of 
Boston has instituted the plan of ee a lect- 
ure or essay read at each of its monthly meet- 
ings. At the meeting for July,the duty was as- 
signed to W.*. Bro.*. A. A. Folsom, who, in the 
kindness of his heart, chose for his subject 
“ Recreation,” and concluded to illustrate it 
practically. This he did by placing the Direct- 
ors’ Car at the disposal of the Association, and 
inviting the members to participate in an excur- 
sion to Oakland Beach, a beautiful seaside re- 
sort, about fifteen miles below Providence, situ- 
ated on Greenwich Bay. The day, Fridav, July 
7, was all that could be desired, and thirty-three 
of the members answered to their names at the 
hour, nine o’clock A. M., named for starting from 
the Boston and Providence Railroad Station. 
Having arrived at the Beach, the brethren 


amused themselves in some of the many ways 
provided for the entertainment of visitors, and in 
due season a “shore dinner” was served by 
Bro.. Hiram Maxwell, under whose management 
“ Silver Spring” was made so popular. Clams 
were served in abundance in a variety of ways, 
together with baked fish, and such other accom- 
paniments as Maxwell, only, knows how to do. 
After the dinner, the company was called to or- 
der by the President, Wor... Brow. W. H. 
Thomes, and a number of brethren were intro- 
duced as speech makers. The ample facilities 
afforded by this beautiful resort, together with 
its liberal management, attract large numbers of 
pe>ple daily, who flock thither for a “ shore din- 

” and for whose accemmodation a “ dinner 
train” is run from Providence. The Masters 
was a most gratified association, and Worshipful 
Brother Folsom’s subject, and manner of treat- 
ing it, were pronounced an unqualified success. 
— The Boston Liberal Freemason. 


REMOVING COFFEE STAINS. — Stains of milk 
and coffee are difficult to remove, especially from 
light-colored or fine fabrics. From woollen or 
mixed fabrics they can be obliterated by moisten- 
ing them with a mixture of one part of glycerine, 
nine of water, and half of ammonia-water. The 
wash is to be applied, by means of a brush, re- 
peatedly during twelve hours. The stains are 
then pressed between cloth; and rubbed with a 
clean rag. Drying, or, better still, steaming, will] 
generally remove the stain. In the case of deli- 
cate silk dresses, five parts of glycerine are mix- 
ed with five of water, and a quarter of ammonia 
added. If, however, it is found by trial that this 
mixture changes the color of the cloth no ammo- 
nia should be added. The mixture is then ap- 
plied with a soft brush, and allowed to remain 
on the stains for cix or eight hours, then rubbed 
with a clean cloth. The remaining dry sub- 
stance is then removed with a knife, the injured 

laces Srushed with clean water, and pressed 
tween cloths, and dried. Dry bread will rub 
away the last vestiges of the stain. The finish 
of the cloth may be restored by brushing it with 
a thin solution of gum arabic, and drying it. 


ORIGIN OF THE DIADEM. — The diadem orig- 
inated in a ribbon, or fillet, woven of silk or 
wool. It was tied around the temples and fore- 
head, the two ends being knotted behind, and 
let fall on the neck. It was usually white, and 
quite plain, though sometimes embroidered with 
gold and set with pearls and precious stones. Ac- 
cording to Pliny, it was invented by Bacchus. 
Athenzus assures us that topers first made use 
of it to protect themselves from the fumes of 
wine, by tying it tightly around their heads, and 
that it long afterward came to be a royal orna- 
ment. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNITED STATES. — 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, 
London, and Paris, have published a volume un- 
der the above title, written Simon Sterne, 

. c£ New York. There is a vast amount 
of information in the book, which law students 
and statesmen can find advantageous to study. 


* Baiou’s MONTHLY, October number, is at 
hand. This old established and reliable periodi- 
cal is well-supplied wjth charming romances, hu- 
morous sketches, stories of travel and adventure 
by land and sea; and is ever welcomed by its 
many readers throughout the land. Its various 
standing departments are filled with choice bits 


of information on a score of topics, and its gen- 
eral contributors are well-known in the fields of 
bright and gossipy literature. Mr. W. H. 
Thomes, the poe § editor of BALLou’s, has 
nearly completed a new Australian story, which 
will commence running in the January number 
of the magazine, and continue for the rest of the 
year. Mr. Thomes is the author of a number of 
entertaining books of travel, and his latest work, 
“The Belle of Australia, or Who Am I?” may 
be looked for in confident expectation of all the 
vigor and dash which characterizes his earlier 

roductions. BALLOU’s MAGAZINE is published 

vy Thomes & Talbot, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, 


Mass. Price fifteen cents.— Albany Sunday 
Press. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. G. P. F. — Many thanks for your com- 
pliments of BALLoU’s MAGAZINE. We hope you 
will get up the club as you propose, and no long- 
er loan your magazine to frien Let them su 
scribe as you do. 


C. S. B, TomEsTong. — Your newsdealer has 
a perfect right to charge what he pleases for 
BALLov’s ; but it is a little rough to make you 
pay double price. We sent you the number that 
contains your story. It reads very well. 


C. B. H.— Wish you had been with us on 
that excursion. Know that you would have en- 
joyed it, and we should have been more than 

leased with your company. Thanks for your 
Kind compliments regarding the article. 


W. S. S.— We return your poem because we 
do not pay for poetry, a have more than we 
can use sent to us gratuitously. Wish you had 
forwarded a stamp while you were Beni it. 
But never mind this time, as you are a newspaper 
man, and we always deal gently with men of that 
calling. 


Back NUMBERS WANTED. — We are in want 
of the following back numbers of BALLOU’s Mac- 
AZINE, for which we will Jpay the full price for a 
dozen or less of each: January, 1876; January, 
1878; November and December, 1875; March, 
1879; and April, 1880. Address this office as 
soon as possible. 


Mrs. L. E. W., Michigan. — Your letter is 
so pleasant that we wish it were ible to say 
r story 1s good. But it is alittle too crude 
ne us. You need not despair, however, but 
must learn by experience how to express your- 
self, and to punctuate your work, so that it will 
be just right to g9 to the printer’s hands. We 
wish that we could help you in your ambition. 


Buscar. — If you want a good stock of winter 
reading send us a dollar extra with your sub- 


scription, and receive ten of our interesting Nov- 
elettes. They are illustrated, and the best publi- 
cations of the kind in the market. Buscar 
(which is Spanish for seek) might go further, and 
fare worse. “ Seek and ye shall find” is a good 
motto for our books. 


Arcus. — We are glad that like BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINE. Now prove the fact in a practical 
manner, and get us a hundred or twosubscribers. 
If all who like our magazine would only do the 
same what an edition we would publish. Half a 
million copies would not be too large. Now let 
all start in, and roll up a big list for the ensuing 
year. There is every inducement offered to 
agents and friends. 


Miss L. C. P.— We regret to return your 
verses, but they are decidedly deceptive. “Rare” 
and “atmosphere” don’t seem to ee, and 
“here "and “care” are about as friendly as cats 
and dogs; perfect strangers to each other. We 
should like to please you, but don’t see how we 
can do so, even if you are a gentle little girl, 
who desires to succeed in all things. But there 
are some things our readers wi:l not endure, and 
that is bad poetry. 


A. E. A. — Good heavens, man alive, we can’t 
tell whether your story has been published with- 
in a year or not. It. would take us an hour or 
more to run through the files, and we can’t spare 
the time. You don’t suppose that we try to re- 
member all the articles that appear in BALLOU’s 
for a year,do you? The best way is to buy the 
magazine, or subscribe for it, and read each num- 
ber as it comes to hand, and then you would be 
posted, and not have tobore us. Try the reme- 
dy, and see if it is not a good one. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. — We 
hope our friends who intend to subscribe for 
BALLov’s for the ensuing year will send us money 
orders, drafts, or checks; but, if they can’t pro- 
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cure either, do not send postage stamps of over 
ones, twos, or threes, as they are difficult to dis- 
pose of except at a large discount, and we can’t 
afford the latter with our small margin for profit. 
We hope our friends will remember this. Of 
course bills can be sent as usual, but checks or 
money orders are safer. 


W. K. S.— You can commence your sub- 
scription at any time, and you can add to your 
club as the names come to you. We should like 
to see you obtain as many subscribers as possi- 
ble. The more the better. We are not modest 
in acknowledging that we should like to see one 
hundred thousand names added to our list next 
ear. It can be done it our friends will only bea 
ittle active, and ask their neighbors to take hold 
in earnest. Remember the new story is to com- 
mence in the January number, and ali who have 
read the “Gold-Hunter” series of books will 
want to see it. 


MARGIE. — Margie says that she has three 
‘oung men, who pay her much attention, and she 
ikes them about equal. She wants to know 
which one she should marry. We should n’t 


care about either, because we would n’t exchange 


thing she can do is to accept the one who has 
the best prospects, and makes the less protesta- 
tions of love. Many men marry because they 
don’t want some of the other fellows to have the 
girls they like, and not because they really love 
their wives. They get jealous, and so commit 
matrimony to spite some other suitors. Be care- 
ful how you jump, Margie, and see that your “ in- 
tended” ’s liver and digestion are in good order. 
He may be bilious, and so think he is in love, 
ie a while, find that he has made a mis- 
take. 


Mrs. W.— We will respect your secret, al- 
though the stories are so good that you need not 
be ashamed to mother them. Always pleased to 
hearfrom you. The poetry is all right. We use 

ours as often as possible. Are glad that you 
ike BALLOv’s so well as to be so attentive to us. 


W. V. — We do not know that you are correct; 
but Lee & Shepard inform us that “ The Gold- 
Hunters’ Adventures in Australia” has been 
read by two million readers. We are inclined to 
think that the statement is not exaggerated, iis 
the bvok is in all the public libraries, and forty 
thousand copies had been sold up to last year, 
and the volume is still selling at the rate of a 


a young girl for a hundred men, but she does n’t | thousand copies a year. It has been published 
see matters in that light, perhaps, so the best | in its present form over twenty years. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR 1883. 


We have received many compliments, during the past year, for BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, and we 
really think we have deserved them, for we have striven to make it attractive in all its departments, 
and to keep its pages pure and free from all that could offend the most sensitive, and as in the past 
so will our course be in the future. We shall continue to publish the best stories that can be pur- 
chased for money, and the most eloquent poetry that can be selected from the many thousand pieces 
sent to us for examination, while our selections will be first-class and well calculated to instruct and 
amuse. Many of our writers, ladies and gentlemen who have contributed to our pages for years, 
will furnish sketches and tales as usual, and on our staff will be found quite a number of new 
names, with excellent reputations as writers, and deep thinkers. 

Of course the event of the coming year wi!l be Mr. WILLIAM H. THOMEs’s new novel, called 
“THe BELLE OF AUSTRALIA.” It will be commenced in the January number, and run through 
twelve parts, each one illustrated. We trust that our readers will take as much pleasure in perusing 
it as Mr. THOMES took in writing it, and if one-tenth part of those who have read his previous 
works, and liked them, will subscribe for or buy BALLoU’s MAGAZINE for the ensuing year, his am- 
bition will be gratified, and BALLou’s will receive a boom that will astonish the newsdealers, and 
gratify the publishers. This can be done if friends will only combine, and recommend it to their 
neighbors, and not lend it to them, as is too often the case. 

“ THe BELLE OF AUSTRALIA ” will be the only continued story in BALLovu’s for the ensuing year. 
It is quite probable that we shall never again publish two continued stories in the magazine. We 
think our patrons will be better satisfied with one, stirring, natural, and fu: of interest, like the one 
we shall commence. 

Please send in your subscriptions and orders to the newsdealers as early as possible, so that we 
shall know just how many thousand copies we shall have to print, and then you will not be obliged 
to wait for a second edition to be put to press. 

The terms of BALLov’s MaAGAzINE for the year 1883 will be $1.50 per annum, postpaid. For 
club terms and particulars, see announcement on an advertising page. 

N. B. — Back numbers of BALLoUv’s MAGAZINE can always be obtained on application at this 
office. Send ten cents for the January number as a sample copy, if in doubt about subscribing, or if 
vou cannot purchase at a newsdealers’. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


‘Fic Puppinc.— One cupful of molasses, one 
of chopped suet, one of milk, three and a quarter 
of flour, two eggs, one teaspoonful of soda, one 
of cinnamon, half a teaspoonful of nutmeg, one 
pint of figs. Mix together the molasses, suet, 
spice, and the figs cut fine. Dissolve the soda 
with a tablespoonful of hot water, and mix with 
the milk ; add to the other ingredients. Beat the 
eggs light, and stir into the mixture. Add the 
flour, and beat thoroughly. Butter two small or 
one large mould. Turn the mixture into the 
mould or moulds, and steam five hours. Serve 
with creamy or wine sauce. Date pudding is 
made in the same way, using a pint of dates in- 
stead of the figs. 


ORANGE RussE. — Pare six large oranges, and 
cut them in slices, pour a cup of pulverized su- 
gar over them; boil one pint of milk, and add 
while boiling the yelks of three eggs, and one 
tablespoonful of cornstarch, rubbed smooth in a 
little cold milk. Stir every moment until] it be- 
gins to thicken like custard, then pour over the 
oranges ; beat the whites of the eggs to a frost, 
add a tablespoonful of sugar; put this over the 
custard, and set in the oven tobrown. To be 
eaten cold with cake. 


HorsForp’s ACID PHOSPHATE is a prepara- 
tion of the phosphates of lime, magnesia, potash, 
and iron in such form as to be readily assimilated 
by the system. Descriptive pamphlets sent free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


CooxrEs.— One and one-half pints of sugar, 
three-fourths of a pint of shortening, one-half 
pint of water, one egg, one teaspoonful each of 
soda and cream of tartar, one teaspoonful of 
caraway seed. 


GINGER Pop. — Take three-quarters of a pound 
of white sugar, one ounce of cream of tartar, one 
ounce of ginger, and the juice and grated rind of 
one lemon. Put these all together in a jar, and 

ur over it all four quarts of boiling water; let 
it stand until it is lukewarm; then add one table- 
spoonful of fresh yeast, and nearly one table- 
spoonful of wintergreen or sassafras; let this 
stand for twenty-four hours, then put in bottles, 
cork tightly, and seal; it will be ready for use in 
a few days. 


Cocoanut Biscuir.— Five cups of sifted 
sugar, six cups of grated cocoanut, four eggs, 
beaten until very light; put a tablespoonful on 
wafer paper, in form of a pyramid ; put the paper 
on tins, and bake in rather cool oven. 


CREAM Prz.— One pint of warm milk, one 
cup of sugar, one-half cup of flour, two beaten 
eggs. Stir over the fire until cooked. Bake the 


crust, and pour in the custard. Beat the whites 
of two eggs with three tablespoonfuls ef powder- 


ed sugar. Pour over the custard, and set in the 
oven until brown. 


OATMEAL CAKES. — One cup of oatmeal, and 
three cups of water; stir well together, and let it 
stand twenty minutes; butter a pie dish, and 

our in the meal, seasoned with salt to taste, and 
e half an hour. 


ALMOND CAKES. — One pound of flour, half a 
pound of loaf sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, 
two ounces of bitter almonds, two eggs, and a 
tablespoonful of vinegar. Bake in small cakes. 


CHAMPAGNE JELLY.— Take two ounces of 
good gelatine, and dissolve it in a quart of water, 
put this in a saucepan with the juice of two lem- 
ons, and three oranges, two whole eggs, the 
whites of two eggs, a few egg shells, and three- 
quarters of a pound of sugar; mix well, and add 
another quart of water. Put the saucepan on the 
fire, stirring occasionally to make clear; when it 
boils, put the pan on the side of the stove, and 
let it remain without boiling for fifteen minutes, 
then remove it, and run the jelly twice through a 
flannel strainer, adding to it a pint of champagne. 
Pour into one or more moulds, and set on the 
ice to harden. Turn out of the moulds, and 
serve on cold plates. 


TOMATO AND LETTUCE SALAD. — Select firm, 
ripe, round tomatoes of equal size. Peel them 
with a thin, sharp knife (do not scald them to 
peel them), and handle them as delicately as 
sible. Cut each tomato into thick slices, but do 
not separate the slices, so chat the oy of 
whole tomatoes may be preserved. Place them 
upon ice to become thoroughly chilled. Just be- 
fore the salad is to be served, arrange them upon 
a bed of crisp lettuce leaves, and put a spoonful 
or more of thick mayonnaise sauce upon each. 
There is no more inviting and delicious salad 
than this, 


BEEF OMELET, which may be eaten cold for 
supper or warm for breakfast, is made of one 
pound of beefsteak, one-quarter of a pound of 
suet, salt, pepper, and a very little sifted sage, 
one egg, and three milk crackers; chop the beef 
and the suet very fine, roll the crackers to a pow- 
der, mix all together, and bake in a shallow tin, 
or fry in butter over a slow fire. 


BAVARIAN CREAM. — One can of pineapple; 
boil with a coffee cup of sugar; pass the marma- 
lade through a .seive, and turn off part of the 
juice; add half a package of dissolved gelatine. 
Stir, and adda pint of whipped cream. Mold it. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MEDORA. 


Medora was a maid of note, 

And long beneath the shining stars 
I wandered with her that sweet eve 

I caught her climbing o’er the bars. 


Our lives staccato long had been, 
But now /egato dreams were mine ; 
And, though no sweeter days could be, 
We hoped they ’d not be written “‘ fine.” 


And, after I had kissed her orce, 
The proper caper seemed to be 

To cry “ Da cago,” and again 
Repeat, as ordered by D. C, 


She ’d had a lover once before, 

She whispered when the moon was miffed ; 
But, as I played the violin, 

I thus became “ A second shift.’”’ 


And when I, laughing, told her so, 
She hoped she ’d never be without 
A second shift; which made me smile, 
As can be guessed without a doubt. 


Her first love was a sailor bold, 
And mostly dwelt upon the C; 

And incompatible they were, 
Since he too long had let her B. 


And, as he 'd loved Medora once, 

“Oh, can you love Me, Dora, now?” 
I asked; and in soft, labial tones, 

She whispered love’s mnst ardent vow. 


And, though her former love is fa, 
She loves me now with all her sol: 

He finds she can-tata to him, 
Though he upon the si may roil. 


And now she is my re of light, 

And with ‘‘ La me!”’ she never greets 
Me when I Wina kiss from her, 

And linger on its tempting sweets, 


I amo bold, I take the Keck, 
She tells me, with her face aglow; 
But ail is sweet, though ’t is A Deux, 
And so my cake is not all do. 
Eart 


“ Do you like pies ?” 

It was in summer that Gwendolen Mahaffy 
spoke these words to Ethelbert Quirkson, as 
they sauntered back from the croquet ground to 
the house. Gwendolen had hit her corn in- 
Stead of a croquet ball, and, as the blow fell, 
there came to her such a desolate feeling of lone- 
liness, such a wistful yearning to howl and swear, 


that she had looked into Ethelbert’s eyes with 


her own dusky orbs, and said, in the low, musi- 
cal voice, whose every tone thrilled Ethelbert 
with a sweet, raptuous, three-for-fifty cents thrill, - 
that she really must go and help her dear mamma 
to get supper ; she loved so dearly to help in all 
household matters, that mamma had often said 
whoever got her for a wife would never need to 
hire a girl, and a merry laugh was thrilled forth 
from between the wine red lips that Ethelbert 
had so eften made up his mind to kiss, and then 
weakened when the time came. 

He bent tenderly and lovingly over her now, 
listening to every word that she said, and believ- 
ing it all. Nothing could have shaken his faith 
in the girlish innocence of Gwendolen, and he 
loved her with a passionate adoration that knew 
no bounds. To him she was perfection; what- 
ever she did was right, and whatever she said 
was his gospel. 

It is even betting that he did n’t know her 
front hair was a bang. 

Reared amid the solitudes of St. Louis, and 
having only Nature for a companion and teacher, 
his childlike faith was not to be wondered at. 

“Yes, Gwennie dear,” he said, “I am very 
fond of pie.” 

“And do ze love me as much today as you 
did last Tuesday ?” she asked, changing the sub- 
ject in her impulsive, North-Side way. 

“ Better, far better, my darling,” said Ethelbert 
in tones that were tremulous with: tenderness. 
“My love for you shall never falter, never fade, 
but always be greater, stronger, and more beauti- 
ful than before. Into that love I have woven 
the best efforts of my life, and she to whom it is 
devoted shall ever be the shrine at which my soul 
shall worship.” 

Unfortunately there was nubody with a club in 
the immediate vicinity. 

“I can make pies,” said Gwendolen, smiling 
archly as she spoke. 

“Can you, darling?” this in low, earnest 
tones. 

“ Why, of course,” responded the girl. 

“Then,” said Ethelbert, calmly but firmly, 
“don’t do it. Somebody that you liked might 
accidentally eat one of them.” 

Ethelbert now has a second-hand engagement 
ring for sale. 


“ How long do you think it will be before your 
father will be able to come down to the office ?” 
asked the druggist of the bad boy,as he was 
buying some arnica and court plaster. 

“Oh, the doc says he could come down now, 
i€ he could walk on some street where there were 
no horses to scare,” said the boy, as he bought 
some gum; * but he says he a’n’t in no hurry to 
come down till his hair grows out, and he gets 
some new clothes made. Say, do you wet this 
court plaster, and stick it on? 

The druggist told him how the court plaster 
worked, oat then asked him if his pa could n’t 
ride down town. 
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“ Ride down? Well, I guess nix. He would 
have to sit down if he rode down town, and pa 
is no setter this trip; heisa pointer. That ’s 
where the pin wheel struck him. 

“Well, how did it all happen?” asked the 
druggist, as he —e a yellow paper over the 
bottle of arnica, and twisted the ends, and helped 
the boy to stick the strip of court plaster on his 
nose. 


“ Nobody knows how it happened but pe and 
when I come near to ask him about it, he feels 
about his night-shirt where his pistol pocket 
would be if it was his trousers he had on, and 
tells me to leave his sight forever, and I leave, 
too, quick. You see he is afraid I will get hurt 
wee oe ourth of July, and he told me if I would 
n't a fire-cracker all day, he would let me get 
four dollars’ worth of nice fire works, and he 
‘would fire them off for me in the evening in the 
. back yard. I promised, and he gave me the 
money, and I bought a dandy lot of fire works, 
and don’t you forget it. I took them home, and 
put the package in our big stuffed chair, and put 
a newspaper over them. Pa always takes a nap 
in that stuffed chair after dinner, and he went in- 
to the parlor, and I heard him driving our poo- 
die out of the chair, and heard him ask the dog 
what he was chewing, and just then the explosion 
took place, and we all rushed in there. I tell 
you what I honestly think. I think that dog was 
chewing that box of parlor matches. This kind 
that pop so when you tramp on them. Pa was 
ust. going to sit down when the whole air was 

lied with dog, and and rockets, and every- 
thing. When I got in there pa had a sofa pillow 
trying to put the dog out, and, in the mean time, 
pa’s linen trousers were afire. I grabbed a pail of 
this indigo water they had been rinsing clothes 
with, — 4 throwed it on pa, or there would n’t 
have been a place on him bigger 'n a nickle that 
was n’t burnt, and then he threw a camp chair at 
me, and told me to go West. When pa’s trousers 
were out, his coat-tail blazed up, and a Roman 
candie was firing blue and red balls at his legs, 
and a rocket got into his white vest. The scene 
beggared description like the Racine fire. A 
nigger-chaser got after ma, and treed her on tup 
of the sofa, and another one took after a girl 
that ma invited to dinner, and burnt a hole in 
one of her stockings. After things got a little 
quiet, and we opened the doors and windows to 
let out the smoke, and the smell of burnt dog- 
hair, and pa’s whiskers, the big fire-crackers be- 
gan to go off, and a policeman came to the door, 
and asked what was the matter, and pa told him, 
also, to go West; but I don’t want to go with a 
policeman. It would give me deadaway. Well, 
there was nobody hurt much but the dog and pa. 
I felt awful sorry for the dog. He hasn't got 
hair enough to cover hisself. Pa did n’t have 
much hair any way, except by the ears, but he 
thought a good deal of his whiskers because 
they was n’t very gray. Say, could n’t you send 
this anarchy up to the house? If I go up there 
pa will say I 'm the biggest fool on record. This 
is the last Fourth of July you ’ll catch me cele- 
brating. I am going to work in a glue factory, 
where nobody will ever come to see me.” 


A farmer belonging to a certain religious de- 
nomination in Illinois, called upon his clergyman 


a few days ago, to ask the good man if he really 
believed that prayers were answe 

“ Of course I do,” was the reply. 
_ “ Well, I dunno,” was the doubtful observa- 
tion. 

“ Have anything on mind, Brother 

“T have.” 

“ Have you prayed in all earnestness ?” 

“T have.” 

“ And often?” 

“ Yes; every day, and twice a day.” 

Mngt that prayer has not been answered?” . 

0. 


“Well, perhaps I had better 
What shall I ask for in your name 

“TI don’t want to a hog, you know,” said 
the brother, “ but if you are a mind to pray that 
wheat jumps to two dollars and fifteen cents per 
bushel by the rst of January, | ’ll bring you down 
a bushel of new potatoes next time Icome. I 
have wrestied, and struggled, and hung on, till I 
*ve got a sore throat, and am clean disco 


pray for you. 


SHAKE! 


Shake! shake! shake 
From malaria, O New York! 
And oh that the tongue could utter 
The smells that arise and talk! 


Oh, well for the Jerseyman 

That he shouts with densive glee! 
Oh, well for the Brooklyn lad 

That he sings of thy misery! 


Shake! shake! shake! 
Till thy sad soul sets itself free! 

But the days of health that once were thine 
Will never come back to thee 

As long as the sewers’ sickening smells 
Reach up to the sixth storee. 


“TI ’ve stolen a coat,” said a man to a lawyer, 
“ and I want you to defend me. Think vou can 
prove me innocent ?” 

“Oh, yes. We can prove that you were in an 
adjoining township when the coat was stolen, 
and that the prosecution is malicious.” 

“ How much will you charge ?” 

“ What sort of a coat is it?” 

“ First rate; never been worn any.” 

“Well, 1 won’t charge you anything. Just 
give me the coat.” 


“Do you know the nature of an oath?” asked 
a judge of a colored woman. 

“ Yes, sah; I reckon I does,” 

“ You know then what it is to swear?” 

“ Yes, sah; I reckon I does.” 

“Hold up your hand, and swear.” 

She held up her hand, and ripped out an oath 
that almost took the judge’s breath. 

“T'll send you to jail for this, you miserable 
creature.” 

“ For what, jedge?” 

" For using profane language in this court 


room. 
“I does n’t know what yer means by ‘fane 


= 
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language. Yer tole me ter swar, an’ I swared. 
White folks gittin’ so high up it gins a nigger a 
crick in de naik ter look up at ’em. I ’se gwine 
ter leave dis town case I was n’t bornd in Arkan- 
saw nohow.” 


SHE HAD 


** What will I take, you ask me, 
My pretty little maid? 

If I should chance to ask for duck, 
You ’d give yourself, I ’m ’fraid.” 


“ Oh, no! you'd never suit me,” 
The pretty maid did chaff; 

“ For you shou!d know that I ’m not fond 
Of either goose or calf.’ 


Once upon a time there was a xing, and the 
~— he liked best was wisdom, and the thing he 
liked worst was the king who ruled next door. 
He wanted to find the wisest man in all the 
kingdom, and so he asked a question. 

“What is the lowest order of creature ever 
created on the face of the earth?” 

Ard the astrologers and wise men came to- 
gether, and argued ; and some said a snail, and 
some said a jelly-fish. But the king was not 
satisfied, and all the astrologers got sick, and 
some committed suicide, but the king was not to 
en Then a young man came in, and 
said, — 

“O king, the lowest order of creature is the 
gossip and the tale-bearer.” 

. And the king’s face brightened, and sweet- 
toned harps were played upon, and they puta 
= ring upon the young man’s finger, and all 
the nobles pulled down their vests when he went 

. And the king waxed strong, and waxed all 
his enemies, and so did the young man, for he 
was exceedingly wise. 


“ We been havin’ some more trouble into our 
church,” remarked a Queens-County farmer, as 
he dropped in at the office, and fell into conver- 
sation with the cashier. 

“What is the matter this time?” was the 
sympathetic inquiry. 

“ Ye see, our pa’son took a notion to go fer 
the sinners, bruisers, and cock-fighters, and them, 
and he preaches a sermon for ’em, and wants ’em 
fer tocome to the mercy seat, and lay hold. 
They were ali there, and he made a powerful im- 
pression.” 

“ Caught some of them, eh?” 

“ Ketched ’em all. They rallied right up, and 
confessed. Well, then the pa’son he says they 
must prove their faith by their works, and do 
su’thin’ fer the kirk afore they backslided. And 
that ’s what made the trouble.” 

“ Would n’t they do it?” 

“Deed they would. They wanted to do it 
all. The pa’son he said they would have an en- 
tertainment, and each sinner must tell what re- 
ligion had done fer him, and what he was willin’ 
fer to do fer religion. The night came around, 
and the wimmin cooked some cake, and they had 
a clam chowder, and a grab bag Some of the 
gals squeezed lemons in a wash-tub, and started 
a wel], and otbers humped around with chances 


for rings in pies, and one thing another. They 
had singin’, and Bub Foos squirted wind into his 
flute, and a girl read a poem on another gir! that 
got ketched in the snow, and froze stiff before 
they could get her out. Oh, they had it bigger 
‘n a wolf!” 

“ Well, what did the converted do?” 

“Hold on till I tell yer. After the godly had 

jot through prankin’, the pa’son gits up and al- 

a that it is good to be there. Then he piles 
it on what the Christian’s duty is, and fetches 
up against the toughs, and says that he hopes 
his new friends have n’t forgotten the Lord, and 
the mortgage, and he wants their subscriptions. 
Then up jumps Jim Feeley and Hen Frisbee, 
and says they ’re willin’ fer to chip in with the 
rest, and they fetches out a couple of pillow- 
cases, with game cocks in. The fight is to be 
fer the benefit of the church.” 

“ What fight ?” 

“The cock fight. They proposed to fight the 
chickens, and the crowd to bet; one-half the win- 
nin’s fer the kirk, and one-half fer the owner of 
the winnin’ cock. That fetches out Lump Ben- 
nett and Jerry Watson, and they say they are 
willin’ fer to fight four rounds, Markis o’ Queens- 
bury rules, the gate money to go to the mort- 
gage, and ten per cent of the side bets fer the 
church.” 

“ How did that take?” 

“That is n’t all. Ed Berry got on a chair, 
and allows that he had opened a faro bank in the 
Bible-class room, and was willin’ to play agin 
anybody that wanted to drop achip for the cause. 
Bill McFreeters brought in a keg of beer, and 
other fixin’s, and announced that he would make 
a deduction to Christians, and charge nothin’ for 
the pa’son.” 

“ Did you bounce them?” 

“Not us. They was all in earnest; and Ren- 
nett says he was willin’ to do a wind up with the 
pa’son, lettin’ him use his bare hands, and Ben- 
nett put on the gloves. Berry allowed that Ben- 
nett did n’t dare make him that offer, and that 
led towords. McFreeters stiffened Bennett witn 
the sign ‘God Bless Our Home,’ and Watson 
drove Mac outen the edifice with ‘ Suffer Little 
Children to Come Unto Me.’ That riled Fris- 
bee, and he goes for Feeley with ‘Peace on 
Earth,’ and somebody fires the pa’son through 
*Gird on yer Armor.’ It was an awful racket. 
The roosters had got at one another in the mean 
time, and was goin’ it fer greens. The boxin’ 
gloves was pitched in the lemonade well, — 
with a couple o’ heads of girls, and Berry ha 
hid his faro lay out behind the sign of ‘ Love 
One Another,’ while he spangled Steve Williams 
ey Keep My Commandments.’ It was aw- 

ull 

“ How did it end?” 

“It a’n’t ended yet. The case comes up Mon- 
day; and I understand that the mortgage is to 
be foreclosed next week. The toughs talk of 
buyir’ it in, and startin’ a theatre, with a moral 
show, and two matinees, but I guess nothin’ ’ll 
come of it.” ; 

“ How did you come to know so much about 
it? Were you there?” 

The old man paused a moment, and looked at 
his inteslocutor. 

“I’m adeacon-in that church,” said he, “and 
if you was to come to that trial Monday, and 
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look around, ye ’d think I ’d been in the vicinity | at the grand worthy chair-holder, and place the 


anyway.” 


There is a beautiful young lady in this city, a 
temperance girl, who has a pair of eyes that 
sparkle so that a stranger would think she was 
winking when she looked up and smiled. She 
would not wink for anything, but when she smiles 
the selvage around the eyes seems to draw up, 
and, well, if it is n’t a wink it is a counterfeit 
well calculated to deceive. She was on her way 
to the temperance lodge the other night, and 
pas are at a soda fountain to get a glass of soda, 
and when the clerk asked what flavor she would 
have, she looked up at him and smiled, and 

_— 

“ T will leave that to you.” 

The clerk said afterward, when her brother 
came in after the lodge was out, to whip him, 
that he would have sworn she winked. 

It seems some of the customers want a little 
brandy in their soda, and the proprietor told the 
clerk when anybody winked, and looked sort of 
cunning, to put a little brandy in the flavoring. 
He — she was one of the winking custom- 
ers, and he thinks now he may have put in a lit 
tle too much. The noble duke of the lodge re- 
fuses to accept the explanation up to this time, 
though it is thought he will get over his annoy- 
ance before the next meettng, and let the girl re- 
main a member if she desires to do so, though 
she says she does not see how she can ever look 
the brothers and sisters in the face. They tell 
two or three stories about it, but the version of 
the grand worthy chaplain of the lodge seems to 
be accepted as the true one. 

The soda began to take effect on the girl just 
as she got into the ante-room, and, instead of 
whispering the pass-word to the outside sentinel, 
that worthy official, who is a young married man, 
says she put her mouth up to his ear, and bit it, 
and then threw her arms, around his neck. He 
would not have cared so much about this, only 
his wife was in the ante-room putting on her re- 

alia. 
a The soda girl also caused remark in the ante- 
room by getting into her regalia feet first, and 
it on as- she would a pair of drawers. 

he outside sentinel says that struck him as be- 
ing more unusual than the way she gave him the 
pass-word. However, he let her into the inner 
room. There is a hole in the door which the ap- 
plicant for admission puts her mouth up to, and 
whispers the pass-word into the ear of the inside 
sentinel, who is a lady. The soda girl put her 
mouth up to the hole, after giving three distinct 
raps, and, as the ear of the sentinel covered the 
hole on the opposite side of the door, the soda 
girl said, — 

“Set ’em up! 
it.” 

As the regular quarterly pass-word was 
“ Strong drink is raging,” and the inside sentinel 
emelled liquor on the breath of the applicant, she 
thought some saloon character was trying to get 
into the lodge, so she drew her stuffed club, the 
badge of her office, and opened the door. See- 
ing that it was a member, the guard let the girl 
in, after reprimanding her for her levity, and the 
girl marched to the middle of the floor, a little 
shaky in the legs. The custom is for a member 
on entering togo to the middle of the floor, look 


Soda with perfu (hic) mery in 


right index finger to the right side of the nose, 
and keep it there until the chairman responds, 
when the new-comer takes a seat. The girl, in- 
stead, placed her thumb to her nose, and took a 
seat beside the chaplain, and put her feet on the 
desk in front of the good man. 

If a large fire-cracker, loaded with bourbon 
whiskey, had exploded in the lodge room it 
would not have created more consternation. 
The chaplain fainted, the worthy chairman de- 
clared a recess, and the members all gathered 
around the sister, whose face was flushed. Her 
hair was scrambled, caused by taking off her hat 
without removing the hair-pins, her frizzes were 
around on her left ear, and one bang was on the 
back of her neck, while the place where her hair 
was parted ran across her head from ear to ear. 
Her brother came up, and put her feet down off 
the desk, and asked her if she had been run 
over by a wagon, or chased bya dog. Every- 
body smelled the liquor, and when the chief ac- 
cused her of having tampered with the soul-de- 
stroying beverage which steals away the brain, 
she told him he was a “ prevar‘hic)cator,” and 
hit him on the ear with a gavel. 

The sisters tried to get her to go into the ante- 
room, and soak her head, but she said she want- 
ed to ride the goat, and she took a run anda 
jump, and sat upon a table as though it was a 
side saddle, and laughed so loud the brothers 
and sisters thought she would disturb the wor- 
shipers in a saloon not far away. Finally the 
choir struck up the tune Cold Water, Bright Wa- 
ter, and the soda girl sang Fohknny, Fill up the 
Bowl, and tried to put her thumbs in the arm- 
holes of her vest, and walk like Pat Roony. The 
brother finally got her to go home, and now it is 
a go-as-you-please between the girl and the drug 
clerk, and the proprietor and the girl’s brother, 
as to who isto blame. She says if she is forgiven 
for this she will never swallow another glass of 
soda until it ts analyzed by a competent chemist. 
The lodge is all broke up about it, because out- 
siders are talking the affair over. 


“Herman ,” said a Poydras-Street merchant- 
clothier, addressing his clerk, “ haf ve sold all of 
a vat was left over from last win- 
ter 

“ No, sir, dere was dree of dem left yet.” 

“ Vell, ve must sell ’em right avay, as de vinter 
vill not last, you know, Herman. Pring me one 
uf de goats, und I vill show you someding about 
de pisness. I vill dell you how ve vill sell dem 
oud, und you must learn de pisness, Herman; 
de vinter vas gone, you know, und ve hav had 
dose goats in de store more es six years.” 

An eight-dollar overcoat was handed him by 
his clerk, and, smoothing it out, he took a buck- 
skin money purse from the show case, and, stuff- 
ing it full of paper, dropped it into one of the 
pockets. 

“Now, Herman, my boy,” he continued, 
“vatch mesell dat goat. I haf sold over dirty- 
five of dem shust de same way, und I vant to 
deech you de pisness. Ven de nexd gustomer 
comes in de shop, I vill show de vay Rube Hoff- 
enstein, mine broder in Detroit, sells his cloding, 
und udder dings.” 

A few minutes later a negro, in quest of a suit- 
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able pair of cheap shoes, entered the store. The 
proprietor advanced smiling, and inquired, — 

“ Vat is it you wish?” 

“Yer got any cheap shoes hyar?” asked the 
negro. 

“Blenty of dem, my frient, blenty; at any 
price you vant.” 

The negro stated that he wanted a pair of bro- 
gans, and soon his pedal extremities were encased 
in them, and a bargain struck. As he was about 
to leave, the proprietor called him back. 

“T a’n’s gwine to buy nuffin’ else. I ’se got 
all I want,” said the negro sullenly. 

“ Dot may be so, my dear Sir,” replied the pro- 
prietor; “Sut 1 shust vants you to look at dis 
— It was de nure Russian vool, and dis dime 

ast year you doan got dot same goat for dwenty- 
five dollars. Mine gracious, clothing vas gone 
to noding, and dere vas no money in de pisness 
any longer. You vant someding dot vill keep 
you from de vedder, und make you feel warm as 
summer dime. De gonsumption vas going 
round, und de doctors dell me it vas de vedder. 
More den nine —— died round vere I lif last 
week. Dinkof dot. Mine frient,dat goat vas 
Russian vool, dick und hevy. Vy, Misder Jones, 
who owns de pank on Canal Streed, took dot 
oat home mit him yesterday, und vore it all 

ay ; but it vas a leedle dight agross de shoul- 
ders, und he brought it back shust a vile ago. 
Dry it on, my dear sir. Ah! dot vos all right. 
Misder Jones was a rich man, and he liked dot 
oat. How deep de pockets vas, but it wasa 
eedle dight agross de shoulders.” 

The negro buttoned up the coat, thrust his 
hands in the pockets and felt the purse. A 
peaceful smile played over his face when his 
touch disclosed to his mind the contents of the 
pockets, but he choked down his joy, and in- 
quired, — 

“ Who did you say wore this hyar coat?” 

“Vy, Misder Jones, vot owns de pank on Ca 
nal Streed.” 

gwine ter ax fur it?” 

“ Dwendy dollars.” 

“Dat ’s | powerful high price fur dis coat, but I 
"ll take it. 

“Herman, here, wrap up dis goat fur de schen- 
tleman, and drow in a cravat; it will make him 
look nice mit de ladies.” 

“Nebber mind, I keep de coat on,” said the 


negro. 

And, pulling out a roll of money, he paid for it, 
and left the store. 

While he was around the next corner, moaning 
te the stuffed purse, Hoffenstein said to his 
clerk, — 

“ Herman, fix up anudder one of dose goats de 
same vay, und doan forgot to dell dem dot Mis- 
der Jones vot runs de pank on Canal Streed 
vore it yesterday ” 

Elriah? Yes, that ’s her name, stranger, and 
a fine, homespun one it is, too. You see, we 
could n’t ‘zactly agree, wife and me, about that 
baby’s name. She wanted to call it Ellen, after 
her mother, but I could n’t stand that nohow. A 
girl named Ellen once jilted me, and I did n’t 
want that little creatur to grow up with her name. 
Beside, I wanted it to be Maria. Now Maria is 
a handsome name, as you "Il allow. And my 
great-aunt is ca'led Maria. But wife, she know- 


ed a crazy Maria once, and she would n’t have 
that; so there we fo’t — noon, and night, 
for a fortnight. And so we kept it up till most 
christening time. And, to make matters worse, 
stranger, all wife’s kin was mad at me; and all 
my kin was mad at her. Why, they kept a send- 
ing presents to the little creetur, and had them 
marked with the name they thought it should 
have. So about half the presents was marked 
“ Elien,” and the other half “ Maria,” and Maria 
is a handsome name, too, as you ’I] allow. Well, 
finally we started tu chureh one morning, but we 
did n't go side by side, wife and me, as we had 
always. She took one side of the rvad, and I 
took the other. And her kin walked with her, 
telling her how sinful I was not to give in, and 
my kin went with me, letting me know all the 
way how sinful wife was not to give in. But we 
heerd a powerful sermon that day, stranger, and, 
although I don't remember the text, nor yet any 
of the words, it sunk deep down into our hearts, 
wife’s and mine, and made us feel as if we our- 
selves was a little sinful too. So we listened no 
more to our kin, but came right home, and 
agreed both to give in half way, wife having the 
El and me the riah; and Elriahit was. And 
there she is now, stranger, sixteen this day, and 
wife and me have never fo’t since she was named. 


Mr. Snoggs, entering the tin-shop, is nearly 

eae mye at discovering one of the apprentices 

opping about on a hot stove, but making no at- 
tempt to jump off. 

“Criminy, jiminy!” cried Snoggs to the boss, 
“ what ’s that boy doing on that stove ?” 

“Oh,” says the boss, “that ’s nothing: he ’s 
only tyme 2 After he ’s been getting around 
on that stove for a few days, he ’Il be all right for 
work on a tin roof.” . 


A young lady, who is learning to play on the 
piano, wrote the following note to her music 
teacher a few days ago: — 

* Dear Mrs. , I wish to be Xcused from 
Takin a Lesson until a Week from 2day as we 
will Bee Co Buizzyand i won’t have Time 2 
Praktess.” 


A PUTATIVE WAIL. 
Now comes the chilly blast 
Across the moor, 
And my heart is o’ercast 
With murmurs sore. 


Soon will the winter’s wind 
Be to me near ; 

Ah! I was simply bind 
I muchly fear. 


What shall the harvest be 
When snows they fall ? 

When social bands are free 
And comes the ball ? 


Alack a day! it is no joke, 
Alas! a shock! 

My overcoat ’s in soak, 
Hung up at hoek. 
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